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You won't be able to forget the sickening im- 
pact of this tragic personal history of Sherman 
White, one of last year’s greatest basketball play- 
ers, whose life is a shambles, his record a disgrace 


I WAS A SUCKER 
FOR THE GAMBLERS 


BY SHERMAN WHITE 


Reprinted from Sport 


OMETIMES it seems as if it’s all 
been just a bad dream, that none 
of it—the gamblers, the bribe 

money, the being scared, the detec- 
tives and the headlines and the shame 
—ever happened. But it did happen 
and now nothing can ever change it. 
My life has been turned into a sham- 
bles on account of it. 

My idea in telling about it, how it 
happened and all, is to show all the 
kids who might read this how stupid 
I was and how wrong it was. Maybe 
if they study what it cost me, and 
how little I got out of it, they'll 
never be tempted to throw a game 
just because some rich man waves a 
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lot of dollar bills in front of their 
faces. If my telling this story helps 
just one kid turn down the kind of 
temptation I wasn’t strong enough to 
turn down, it’s worth while. 

I was born in Philadelphia on De- 
cember 16, 1928, and my family 
moved to Englewood, New Jersey, 
when I was two years old. My father 
is a refrigeration engineer, and a 
good one. He’s had the same job for 
16 years and he owns his own home 
in Englewood. He’s a fine man and 
I'll never forgive myself for the way 
I let him down. 

I first started to play basketball 
when I was going to Lincoln Junior 
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High School in Englewood. I was 
only average tall then, about five- 
eleven. Later, when I got into high 
school, I began to grow fast. I shot 
up to six-five, which is what I am 
now. That much height is a big as- 
set to a basketball player and I did 
pretty well. I made the All-State 
team in my senior year at Dwight 
Morrow High School and scored 347 
points in 14 games in the New Jersey 
Interscholastic League. I got quite a 
few offers for college scholarships. 

Along with a lot of bids that came 
in the mail, I had three visitors. The 
Siena coach came to my house and 
the Duquesne coach dropped in at 
the school to talk to me. Then a 
scout for Long Island University in- 
vited me to go over there for a try- 
out. I went. 

Those tryouts are really something. 
They get about 200 boys in from all 
over and put a number on each one’s 
back. I remember reading once that 
that’s what the St. Louis Cardinals 
do at their baseball tryout camps. 
Anyway, the thing goes on for a 
couple of days and each day they cut 
the group down. For what they call 
the finals, they play a regular game. 
I played in that game and made out 
fine. So Clair Bee set up a scholar- 
ship for me, effective that September. 
That would be September of 1947. 
I was to get tuition, room, board and 
books free. 

Then, at the last minute, I changed 
my mind. Tom Morgan, my high 
school coach, was a Villanova man 
and he kept after me to accept their 
bid. So I finally did. They gave me 
just what LIU had offered—tuition, 
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room, board and books. I enrolled 
there in September and stayed one 
semester. I was unhappy because I 
discovered, after I got there, that 
they didn’t have a Physical Education 
course, which was what I wanted. 
So in the middle of the year, after 
playing with the freshman basketball 
team, I quit and went back home. 

Right away, I went to see Mr. Bee 
at LIU and asked him if he was still 
willing to give me that scholarship. 
He wanted to know why I was quit- 
ting Villanova and I explained that 
it was on account of their not having 
a Phys Ed course. 

“Do you think you can make my 
team?” he wanted to know. I said I 
thought I could. 

“Well, put on a suit,” he said, 
“and let’s see you scrimmage against 
the varsity.” 

I didn’t have any trouble in the 
scrimmage, so Mr. Bee said he'd take 
me back. In February, 1948, I en- 
rolled as a student at LIU. There 
were only three or four games left on 
the freshman team’s schedule but I 
played in all of them. After the end 
of the term, I went to summer school 
to make up the subjects I had missed 
while I was at Villanova. In the 
mornings, I went to summer school 
and in the afternoons I practiced 
basketball. Sam Picariello, the as- 
sistant coach, would meet me in the 
gym and we’d run through plays and 
work on my shots, things like that. 
So I'd have a better chance of making 
the varsity next year. 

I made it all right. In fact, as a 
sophomore I scored 281 points and 
made the All-Metropolitan second 
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team. I was well pleased and that 
vacation I went back to summer 
school so I could get a head start on 
my hardest subjects. That way, I'd 
have more spare time when the 
basketball season came around again. 
Nobody told me to do it. It was my 
own idea. 

In my junior year, I arrived as a 
player. I scored 535 points, made the 
All-Metropolitan first team and was 
cited on most of the All-America 
teams. But something else happened 
that wasn’t so good. 

It was in the North Carolina State 
game at Madison Square Garden. I 
noticed that one of the fellows on the 
team wasn’t playing well. He didn’t 
seem to be trying very hard and after 
the game I complained to him about 
it. He ignored me and muttered 
something about doing the best he 
could and why didn’t I leave him 
alone. I didn’t want him to think I 
was getting a swelled head and was 
trying to run the team, so I didn’t say 
anything more about it. Then, a day 
or two later, he came to me and told 
me the whole story. 

He was getting paid to see to it 
that we didn’t win by too many 
points. You know how they bet on 
basketball games—on the point 
spread. Say, LIU would be favored 


to beat NYU by 12 points. It would . 


be up to this fellow to see that we 
didn’t win by more than 11. That 
way, people who bet on NYU would 
collect. Naturally, the people who 
were paying him were betting against 
us—and making a barrel of money. 

“Come on in,” he told me. “It’s a 
wonderful chance for you to make 
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some money. You want good clothes, 
don’t you? You got a girl and you 
want to marry her. Don’t be a sucker. 
Everybody else is making money out 
of this thing. Why not you?” On 
and on he went, telling me about all 
the good things I could buy with the 
money. I listened, and it sounded 
good. In the end, I agreed to go 
with him to see the boss, the man he 
called big cheese.” 

That's how I met Salvatore Sol- 
lazzo in his fancy apartment on Cen- 
tral Park West, where all the rich 
people live. Sollazzo gave me pretty 
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Sherman White 
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much the same kind of a sales talk 
this player had given me. He kept 
emphasizing that he wasn’t asking 
me to throw any games. ‘You don’t 
have to lose,” he said. “All you have 
to do is shave the points, keep the 
score down. It’s easy enough, and 
I'll give you $1,000 a game.” 

I must have been crazy but I let 
him sell me a bill of goods. Before I 
left, I agreed to go along with it. 
We didn’t make any specific plans 
to dump any games that night. Sol- 
lazzo just said I should keep in touch 
with the player who had brought me 
there. He was to serve as my contact. 

They didn’t waste much time. We 
were practicing for the Cincinnati 
game when the contact came up to 
me in the locker room and told me 
this was it. He gave me the point 
spread and told me the number of 
points we had to stay under. 

I was nervous. I didn’t have any 
idea how to go about it. “What am 
I supposed to do?” I asked him. “I 
never did this before. How do you 
make sure?” 

He laughed. “‘It’s easy,” he said. 
“Don’t score 20, just score 18. And 
let your man slip in for a few baskets. 
That ought to take care of it. Just 
make sure you keep an eye on the 
score. 

It was easier said than done. I had 
a terrible time. I was in a sweat all 
during the game. In the end, we lost 
because we weren't able to control 
the game. It got out of hand. We 
were so worried about getting too far 
ahead that we wound up getting be- 
hind. The day after the game, my 
teammate handed me $1,000 in cash 
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in the school hall. I hid it in my 
room. 

That year, with three of us in on. 
the deal, we were asked to fix two 
games—the Cincinnati game and the 
one with Syracuse. Both times we 
lost. We were finding out that you 
couldn’t play winning basketball and 
fool around with the point spread at 
the same time. We finished up with a 
20-4 record but it hurt to realize that 
if we hadn’t cheated, we would have 
finished with 22-2. 

I went back to summer school 
again that vacation. I was doing very 
good in school—I had a B average— 
and I didn’t want to lose it. Now 
that I was a senior, I was beginning 
to worry about what I'd do when I 
got out of school. I figured on play- 
ing some pro basketball first, then 
going to coaching. There were some 
rumors that the New York Knicker- 
bockers wanted me, and some fellows 
said I could have a job with the 
Harlem Globetrotters if I wanted 
one. It all sounded good. 

Weekends, that vacation, I went 
up to the Catskill Mountain area to 
play basketball in the resort league 
they had up there. I'd see my old 
contact there and he’d talk a little 
about all the money we'd make the 
next year. Once in a while, he'd give 
me $50, just to keep me on the 
string. I saw Sollazzo himself a few 
times, too. He never came near us 
during the season, but in the Cats- 
kills he wasn’t so careful. 

For my senior year, we had a real 
good team. Everybody knew it. 
There was Leroy Smith, who was my 
best friend, and Adolph Bigos and 
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big Ray Felix and Hal Uplinger, a 
newcomer from California. The pre- 
season polls picked us to put up a 
good fight for the national champion- 
ship and almost all the experts pre- 
dicted I'd be an All-American. The 
only fly in the ointment was this 
dumping business. It was beginning 
to make me nervous. I was sorty I'd 
ever started it. As we began to prac- 
tice at school, I wondered how soon 
they'd want us to do something 
again. 

I found out in a hurry. They 
wanted us to fix our very first game 
at the Garden, against Kansas State. 
My old contact wasn’t playing any 
more. He had used up all his eligi- 
bility. But he was still going to LIU 
and he had arranged things so he was 
in every one of my classes. It was 
easy for him to get together with me. 
Too easy. 

We beat Kansas State, but just 
barely. We had the same old trouble 
of trying to keep the points down 
without being passed at the finish, 
and we just managed to hold on to 
win by one point. I had a fair night 
with 15 points. By now, I'd decided 
that the best way to do the job was 
to let my man score some. It was 
too hard to cheat on your own shots. 
I know some of the guys did it, just 
missed the basket all the time. But 
I couldn't. Anyway, I was the big 
scorer on the team, and for me to 
come out of a game with only ten or 
11 points—it wouldn’t look good. 
So I got my 20 points a night regard- 
less, after that first night at the 
Garden. 

You'd think it would be easy to 
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hold back but it isn’t. 
1 fast game and it’s hard to hold 
back. Some things you do instinc- 
tively, you don’t think. 

All in all, we messed up four 
games playing at the Garden—first 
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with K-State, then with Denver, 
Idaho and Bowling Green. We won 
them all but they were all close. Sur- 
prisingly so, the newspapers said. 
The bookmakers were more than sur- 
prised; they were sore. Sollazzo and 
his friends were clipping them for 
plenty. We never failed to manipu- 
late the score the way he wanted it. 
We came through every time. I guess 
we were getting to be better dump- 
ers because this year we seemed to be 
able to control the game better. We 
were shaving the points without 
blowing the game. I was still getting 
$1,000 for each job, with an oc- 
casional $100 or $200 extra as a 
bonus. 

Then, just before we were sup- 
posed to take off on a cross-country 
road trip around Christmas vacation 
time, the contact asked Leroy Smith 
and me about monkeying with a 
couple of the games on the road. 
That brought the thing to a head. 
Leroy and I were good friends, very 
close, and we’d been talking about it. 
We were sick of the whole thing. 
We didn’t want to do it any more. 
I think what made me decide was 
the day my father asked me quietly 
if anything was wrong. He'd seen 
all our games and he said, “What's 
the matter, Sherman? You don’t 


seem to be playing like you used to. 
Is something wrong?’ He was the 
first person who ever suspected any- 
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thing and he asked me about it sev- 
eral times. You see, he’d seen me 
play ever since I'd been in junior 
high school, and he knew every move 
I made and just how I did it. But 
I'd look away from him when he 
asked me and shake my head and say 
no. 

Mr. Bee never even hinted to us 
that he thought we were pulling any 
funny stuff. What he did do was 
warn us not to have anything to do 
with gamblers. He told us over and 
over that we'd only get into a pile 
of trouble if we did. He was sure 
right. But I don’t ever recall his 
noticing our holding back. I guess 
we were doing a good job. 

Just before we went on the road 
trip, the Manhattan scandal broke 
and now people were talking all over. 
That’s when Leroy and I made up 
our minds we were through. Never 
again. Our families, our friends, our 
schoolmates—we could hardly look 
them in the face. Some of my bud- 
dies, reading about the Manhattan 
scandal in the papers, came right up 
to me and asked, “You in this?” 

“No,” I said. ‘“No.’’ But I was sick 
at my stomach. I wouldn't even dis- 
cuss it when my old contact tried to 
get me to change my mind. They 
begged us, but Leroy and I had our 
minds made up. We never fixed an- 
other game. Walking around half- 
scared all the time like we were, the 
money wasn’t worth it. We weren't 
spending it, anyway. It was just lay- 
ing there, hidden away. We were 
spending the same as we always had, 
no different. 

It was strange that we should win 


16 games in a row while we were 
monkeying with the points, and then 
lose a bunch on that road trip when 
no funny business was going on. 
Maybe there was a psychological let- 
down there. Leroy and I were glad 
to be rid of the dirty work but we 
couldn’t shake the feeling that some- 
thing awful was going to happen. 

It happened, finally, on February 
17. The City College fixers had been 
arrested already, and so had the kid 
from NYU, Connie Schaff. I was 
walking out of school after my last 
class when the detectives stopped me 
and took me in. I'd been waiting for 
it, I knew it was coming. It was al- 
most a relief to have it over with. 

Except that it wasn’t over with, of 
course. It was only beginning. They 
took us to the District Attorney's 
office and kept us there for hours 
while they questioned us about every- 
thing that had happened. Not that 
there was much they didn’t know. I 
told them the whole story, just as I’m 
telling it here, and they finally let 
me go on bail. 

I'll never forget those days. I 
didn’t go back to school at all. I just 
went home and sat by myself in my 
room and looked at all the pictures 
and trophies I'd collected since I was 
a kid. It was hell. There was my 
mother and my father, good people 
who had never hurt anybody and had 
done everything in the world for me. 
And my two brothers and my two 
sisters, who'd always been so proud 
of me. Shame was written all over 
their faces. They hated to have to 
face the neighbors. 

There was Clair Bee, a good man 
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who had done a lot for me. I didn’t 
know what to tell him but I finally 
made myself call him up before he 
went on tour with the Globetrotters 
and the College All-Stars at the end 
of the season. I told him there was 
no use saying I was sorry, being sorry 
doesn’t make any difference, but I 
wanted him to know I was sorry and 
I hated doing that to him. I guess 
I didn’t make much sense. Mr. Bee 
was as nice as he could be but there 
wasn’t much he could say except I'd 
made a terrible mistake. 

That's putting it mildly. It was 
the greatest mistake of my life. I'd 
had so much. People liked me, they 
came to see me play and they en- 
joyed meeting me. My girl was proud 
of me and so was my family. I was 
doing what I liked best in the whole 
world and the chances were good I 
could have kept on doing it for years. 
I might have been able to make as 
much as $100,000 playing pro ball 


He’s Far *‘Too Young” 


and then I could have spent the rest 
of my life coaching kids, enjoying 
the work and doing some good. For 
the sake of a few thousand dollars 
and some smart talk, I pitched all 
that away. 

As it is now, everything stands 
against me. Maybe I'll never get 
back to Phys Ed work, maybe I'll 
never be able to play basketball 
again. 

I'm doing the best I can to pick up 
the pieces. My family has stood by 
me, God bless them, and my girl, too. 
By the time this is in print, I'll be 
married. I’ve got a job running a 
machine in a knitting mill and I’m 
able to make a living. I've got my 
health, and I've got something else, 
too—a resolution that’s going to last 
me all my life. , 

Some day, somehow, if it takes me 
50 years, I’m going to make up for 
this. 

I’ve got to. 

Copyright, Sport (July, 1951) 


VISITING A COUNTRY SCHOOL, an inspector was annoyed 
at the noise made by the students in an adjoining room. At last he 
opened the door and burst upon the class. Seeing one boy taller 
than the others and talking a great deal, he seized him by the collar, 
removed him to the next room, and stood him in the corner. 

‘Now you stand there and be quiet!’ he demanded. 

Ten minutes later a small head appeared round the door, and a 
meek voice asked: “Please, sir, may we have our teacher back?” 
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Her Siamese twins, destined to be forever helpless, 
this grief-stricken woman found herself faced 


with the gravest decision a mother ever had to make 


WHY I LET 
MY BABIES LIVE 


HE FIRST time Mrs. Willia B. 

Jones saw her Siamese babies— 

twin girls joined together at the 
crown of their heads—it was the Sun- 
day morning of May 15, 1949, the 
day after they were born. She took 
one long, dispassionate look at them 
and sighed: “These babies are a gif/ 
from God to me!” 

Yet, resigned as she appeared to 
be to the strange birth, she later wept 
bitterly, realizing that she was up 
against one of the gravest decisions 
any mother ever had to make. To let 
them remain forever joined and help- 
less would seem cruelly inhumane, 
but to risk an operation, to deliber- 
ately chance their death would seem 
even more heartless, brutal, perhaps 
even criminal. 

Hers was a dilemma that more 
than once had moved mothers and 
doctors alike to commit ‘‘mercy”’ kill- 
ings in an effort to confer the bliss 
of death on hopeless incurables and 
grossly-malformed infants. Should 
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her babies survive—and they certain- 
ly seemed destined to—what kind of 
a home and a future could she hope 
to give them? Worse, deserted by her 
husband as she had been, and with 
five children at home already on re- 
lief, where would the money come 
from to give them the specialized care 
they forever would need. 

It was an urgent problem that 
hung foggily in the back of her mind. 

In almost every known case of such 
unusual births, merciful release had 
followed almost immediately as if by 
Divine Providence. Death had often 
come in a matter of hours, days, a 
few weeks at the most. And when it 
had not, doctors, with the parent's 
approval, seldom failed to consider 
an operation, no matter how slim the 
chances for survival. 

Only two years before in Bedford, 
Indiana a similar set of twins had 
been born to white parents, but they, 
believing that an operation would be 
the most humane act, had demanded, 
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even insisted on surgery without ever 
having seen their new-born babies. 
“We don’t want to see them if we 
don’t have to,”” the father had told 
reporters. “I think my wife would go 
to pieces if they were brought home 

. . and even if there’s only one 
chance in a million, I’ll insist on it. 
We can’t leave them as they are.” 
Subsequently, the twins died. 

In Homberg, Germany, as recent 
as last June another set of Siamese 
babies joined head to head were 
born to bewildered parents, but these 
too failed to survive efforts to disjoin 
them. 

Clearly the fate of Mrs. Jones’ 
babies hung perilously between the 
surgeon’s knife on the one hand, and 
on the other, possibly months and 
years of helpless, pitiful existence. 
Whatever the choice, only Mrs. Jones 
could decide. With her alone rested 
the full responsibility for the fate of 
her unfortunate babies. 

Finally, when the hour approached 
for her to make that decision, Mrs. 
Jones, distraught with worry, sat in 
one last consultation with the doctors 
and specialists. She listened patiently 
as they carefully detailed what the 
delicate operation would involve. She 
asked questions, and heard their an- 
swers in frank, honest terms. And 
when they had finished and put the 
question squarely up to her, she 
sobbed a little and shook her head 
in one final, decisive ‘‘No.” 

“I couldn’t let them operate on my 
babies,’’ Mrs. Jones confessed months 
later. ‘‘ I just couldn’t do it. I had 
prayed over it and I had cried over 
it. And when I sat there, listening to 
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them tell all the things that they 
would have to do, something came 
over me and I knew I couldn't let 
them go throughwwith it. It was God's 
will for them to be born that way 
and something told me that it just 
wouldn’t be right for me to inter- 
fere.” 

How wise she was in her decision 
is a matter that only the future may 
determine. When news of her babies. 
finally reached the public, she was 
immediately besieged by hundreds of 
letters, almost all of them asking the 
same questions: ‘Why were they 
born? Why had she let them live? 
Couldn’t they be separated?” 

In reply, Mrs. Jones offered but 
one answer. 

“God works in his own way to 
help people,” she reasoned, explain- 
ing her attitude for the benefit of the 
press. “I am without a husband now 
and the sole support for the twins 
and five other children. God didn’t 
send me money, but maybe that was 
His method of making a way for me 
to provide for my seven children. 
And I love them all dearly. 

“T don’t intend to allow anyone to 
put them on exhibit as freaks or ex- 
ploit them. If people can get an op- 
portunity to see them as a rarity in 
medical history, then that may be all 
right.” 

In spite of her complete acceptance 
of providence, however, there were 
many, many times when Mrs. Jones 
wondered if she had been right in 
her choice, times when doubt still 
tugged at her conscience. In the anx- 
ious, wearisome months that fol- 
lowed, there were days when she 
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Yvonne and Yvette 


wept bitterly, desperately aware that 
there was no agency to which she 
could turn for help. And there were 
times too when visits to the hospital 
to see her babies left her at the very 
depths of despondency. 

“Sometimes when I would visit 
them,”’ she later related, “I would 
find them lying in dampness where 
they had perspired and nobody had 
bothered to look after them.” On an- 
other occasion, she said she was 
moved to tears at the sight of them 
lying helpless and strapped down in 
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Phil Stern 


their hospital bed. It was then, she 
said, that she returned home, and sit- 
ting on the side of her bed in tears, 
wrote a note to her babies in which 
she tried to put into words the love 
and affection that was in her heart. 
The next day she took it to the hos- 
pital and pinned it on the portable 
screen in front of their bed. 
“Yvonne and Yvette,” it read, 
“you are mother’s little gifts from 
God. You are so dear in my heart it 
is something mother can’t really ex- 
plain. Only God will and I am satis- 
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fied you must go through life and 
never will walk a step. But I love you 
just the same. 

“I can’t give you the medical care, 
no, but I can give you something that 
God gave me and it will mean more 
to you little dears than all the medi- 
cines and that is love and affection. 
Your mother will never forsake you 
for money nor gold. May God bless 
you and keep you happy together. I 
know He will. He is so good and 
true to everybody it is my prayer.” 

The note was signed: ‘‘A devoted 
pal and mother Willia.” 

Indeed Mrs. Jones had _ lived 
through the most trying months of 
her otherwise obscure life. But her 
patience was not to go unrewarded. 
In the darkest moments of her des- 
pair, she was suddenly propositioned 
with a sideshow contract for her 
babies, which, if she accepted, seemed 
destined to solve all her problems. 

Thus, in spite of her previous 
declarations about not allowing them 
to be put on exhibit, she willingly 
consented for them to join the 
world’s largest carnival, the Royal 
American Shows. Today, under the 
terms of a 30-week contract with op- 
tion, she is guaranteed a $400 week- 
ly income for her twins, receives half 
the income from sales of picture 
postcards of them, and is also pro- 
vided two registered nurses to care 
for them at all times besides being 
furnished with a special-built $6,700 
trailer for her and the twins to live 
in while on the road. 

“I’m positive I did the right 
thing,” Mrs. Jones says happily to- 
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day. “I could have all the money in 
the world and not be happy if I 
didn’t have my babies with me. 
They're my blessing. God gave them 
to me. They’re mine.” 

As for the future, the 35-year-old 
mother, now re-married and known 
as Mrs. Charles McCarther, is no 
longer in doubt. When the current 
carnival season is over she says she 
plans to return to Los Angeles and 
buy a 10-room home for the twins 
and the rest of her family. She in- 
tends also to engage a private tutor 
for them when they grow older, and 
says she is confident now that they 
will eventually learn to walk. 

“I don’t know how this will be 
accomplished,” she readily admits, 
“but I do feel it will come to them 
naturally just as they have learned 
everything else.” 

In her more optimistic moments 
she speculates on what she believes to 
be three possible ways of them walk- 
ing together and supporting them- 
selves without injury. One method, 
she indicates, could be achieved by 
them walking forward together, 
slightly stooped and sideways. An- 
other might be possible with one 
walking forward, the other backward. 
Still a third could be accomplished 
with one walking forward, the other 
backward, both heads turned upward. 

“I know a lot of people have said 
they will never be able to walk,” she 
points out defensively, “but I have 
never given up hope. Not since that 
first day in the hospital. I’ve prayed 
and I’ve trusted in God and I know 
he’ll make a way for them.” 
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«x Do You Remember 


TIDYE PICKETT 


HEN Tidye Pickett knelt at the 

starting line of the 80-meter 

hurdle race in Berlin back in 
1936, she became the first Negro 
woman ever to compete in the famous 
Olympic games. Along with Louise 
Stokes, Negro sprint star from Mass- 
achusetts, Tidye was also a member 
of the 1932 American Olympic team 
and attended the California meet, but 
neither girl participated. 

She was a member of the five-girl 
Chicago Park District Relay Team, 
AAU champs who burnt up cinder 
paths for seven years in both the 
United States and Canada. For sev- 
eral months she traveled with an all- 
Negro girl’s basket ball team, and 
was at one time girl's tennis cham- 
pion of the Chicago Negro associa- 
tion. 

Now employed in the psychiatric 
division of St. Charles Training 
School for Boys at St. Charles, Illi- 
nois, Tidye is looking forward to the 
day when her two daughters will be 
old enough to step into their mother’s 
track shoes. Sarah, eight, already has 
shown unusual speed for a youngster, 
and little Fay, four, can outrun any 
child her age within ten blocks of 
their Aurora home. 
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Tidye Pickett (she is now Mrs. 
Frank Phillips), began to display su- 
perior speed at the Chicago Daily 
News newsboys’ picnic when she was 
still in grade school. At a church out- 
ing when Tidye outdistanced a girl 
who was sporting a chest full of med- 
als, the race had to be run over to 
prove that the little honey-colored 
kid in pigtails really had won. Her 
track fame soon spread. A_play- 
ground instructor asked her to repre- 
sent Carter school in the city meet 
and again she found herself com- 
peting with “Miss Medals,’’ whom 
she not only beat, but set a city dash 
record in doing so. 

It was while Tidye was covering 
herself with glory at the local ‘‘Bank- 
er’s Meet” that she came to the atten- 
tion of University of Chicago track 
star, John Brooks. Recognizing a po- 
tential winner when he saw one, 
Brooks first obtained the consent of 
Tidye’s mother then began to train 
the speedy 16-year-old. 

“All of the other girls wore sweat 
suits, but I walked around athletic 
fields between events in a fur coat,” 
she recalls. “About the first thing 
John did was to outfit me with proper 
track clothes.” 
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Brooks, himself a member of the 
1936 Olympic team, was Tidye’s 
coach for five years. Jessie Owens and 
Ralph Metcalf also helped to train 
her in the starts. 

The Chicago girl had been on the 
crack relay team for a year when she 
went to Los Angeles for her first 
Olympic meet. At the last minute she 
was switched from the sprints to al- 
ternate on the relay team. The white 
gitl who replaced her did not even 
qualify. Neither Tidye nor Miss 
Stokes was given a chance to partici- 
pate. The Negro press charged the 
Olympic officials with discrimination 
and the NAACP was called in to 
investigate the situation. It was at this 
meet that Tidye first saw the Texas 
wonder, Babe Didrikson, who re- 
marked at their first meeting, “Where 
I came from you're a nigger!” 

The trip to Berlin in 1936 as one 
of the four women track stars whose 
way was paid by the American Olym- 
pic association, was the high point in 
Tidye Pickett’s life. As the youngest 
member of a group of some 200 ath- 
letes, including Louise Stokes and 
several of the world’s greatest Negro 
track stars, the little Chicago girl be- 
came the pet of the American dele- 
gation. But even the kindness of her 
teammates and the friendliness of the 
Germans could not ease the hurt and 
disappointment she suffered on the 
field. Well out in front during the 
running of the semi-finals of the 
woman’s 80 meter hurdles, Tidye 
tripped over a hurdle and broke her 
foot. 

“The spectators in the stands stood 
up and moaned,” Tidye recalls, “and 
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Sarah, eight, already shows signs 
of stepping in mother’s track shoes 
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some of my teammates cried.” 

Her own troubles were at least 
partly assuaged by the triple victory 
of Jesse Owens and the sensational 
showing made by other Negro ath- 
letes on the American team. 

The late Robert L. Vann, Pitts- 
burgh Courier publisher who was in 
Germany covering the games, visited 
the invalid girl and left $50 with her 
so she ‘‘wouldn’t want for anything.” 

“T received all kinds of attention,” 
says Tidye, ‘‘and a good bit of it was 
due to the German’s curiosity about 
a light-skinned Negro who was left- 
handed. Few of the Germans had 
seen any but dark-skinned Negroes 
and everybody over there is right 
handed. They took me for everything 
from an East Indian to a Hawaiian. 
Our guide told them I was a full- 
blooded American Indian, and that 
he was going to keep me in Berlin.” 

Even with a broken foot Miss Pick- 
ett managed to attend the festival 
given by Hitler and Goebels and later 
danced with German officers at a par- 
ty of the elite troops. She visited 
France, Switzerland, England, Ireland 
and Italy before returning home to 


The State Of The World 


pile up still more victories on the 
cinder path. 

Before the end of her brilliant 
‘track career, Tidye Pickett had run 
the 50 meter dash in 06:8, the 50 
meter indoor hurdles in 7:07, had 
upset her famous teammate, Annette 
Rogers, in the 100 meter dash, estab- 
lished a Canadian indoor record in 
the 80 yard hurdles, and chalked up 
a mark of 18 feet 11/, inches for the 
running broad jump. 

For a while she pitched for a kit- 
tenball team. Spent six months as star 
forward with the Chicago Coeds, a 
pro basket ball outfit, giving track 
and field exhibitions on the side and 
lecturing on the Olympic games be- 
tween halves. 

After a year as a Chicago play- 
ground teacher and a short stint in 
government service, the cinder flash 
joined the St. Charles staff where she 
met her husband, Frank Phillips, a 
summer teacher at the school. 

“I’m just as interested in athletics 
now as I was 15 years ago,” says she, 
“and if I could get together enough 
talent, I would organize a girls track 
or baseball team tomorrow.” 


COMMENTING ON THE STATE OF THE WORLD, a Navajo 
philosopher in Gallup, New Mexico, summed it up pretty neatly 
when he said: ‘Too many chiefs—not enough Indians.” 


Ralph Goodan, Coronet 
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For 45 years he passed as a white man, 
but an $800,000 inheritance made the New 
York barrister admit his Negro blood 


THE STRANGE WILL 
OF COLONEL MCKEE 


BY DAN BURLEY 


HE tall, proudly erect, heavy-set 
man with the olive complexion 
looked out of the window. His 
eyes followed the myriad pattern of 
windows in surrounding skyscraper 
buildings piercing the sky from New 
York’s staid old Wall Street. Then 
they returned to his questioner seated 
in front of his highly-polished desk. 
What he was preparing to say would 
represent a fatal decision. Finally his 
reaction to 45 years of living on the 
white side of the racial fence domi- 
nated his thinking and he roared, 
“My grandfather was no darky!”’ 
The air in the handsomely ap- 
pointed office was surcharged with 
drama. The tall man was at bay. The 
questions being fired at him about 
his ancestry were nosey inquiries he 
ordinarily would have answered with 
a poke in the nose. This time he 
couldn’t. His handsome features 
knitted into a frown of annoyance. 
The buzzer on his desk in the offices 
at 84 William Street sounded sharply. 
He leaned over, picked up the phone, 
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growled a few laconic answers into . 
the mouthpiece, hung it up. From 
his desk drawer he drew forth an 
aged, decaying photograph with 
frayed edges. It was of a light- 
skinned old man with a goatee bris- 
tling from his‘chin who glared fierce- 
ly from the photograph from be- 
neath a high plumed military hat. 
“Does he look black to you?” 
snarled the tall man. There was no 
answer to that for old Colonel Joha 
McKee, Civil War veteran who 
proudly wore the uniform and trap- 
pings of the 13th Regiment, Penn- 
sylvania National Guard, looked like 
any other distinguished white man. 
Thus did Theophilus John Minton 
Syphax, known to Wall Street, to the 
New York court world, to high strata 
Gotham society as T. John McKee, 
successful barrister-at-law, honor stu- 
dent at revered old Trinity College, 
give answer as to his racial origin. 
Thus did he show the extreme re- 
luctance that gripped him when he 
made the momentous decision after 
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45 fruitful years as a white man, 
twice married to white women and 
the father of two sons by one of 
them, to return to the Negro race so 
he could claim an inheritance of 
$800,000 left by his grandfather, 
Colonel John McKee, known at the 
turn of the century as “the most re- 
markable Negro in America.” 

It was a bitter decision for the 
lawyer, T. John McKee, to make. It 
meant the destruction of all he had 
so carefully built up since he made 
up his mind 22 years before to ex- 
ploit to the fullest his light skin, his 
straight hair and sharply-chiseled 
acquiline features. That was when he 
turned his back on his race—the day 
in 1902 when the old colonel’s fu- 
neral was held in Philadelphia. T. 
John McKee had just turned 21 and 
like others of his family, was jeal- 
ously proud of his “light coloring.” 
Old Philadelphia Negro society folk 
recall that ‘Theo just went away and 
never came back.” 

Behind the social tragedy of Law- 
yer T. John McKee loomed the 
shadowy figure of the old Civil War 
colonel whose last will and testament 
written in 1900 constituted one of 
the strangest, most baffling docu- 
ments of its type ever penned by an 
American Negro of means. It was 
full of complications and _ stipula- 
tions. It brought confusion and strife 
among his descendants, posed deli- 
cate points of decision for the court, 
proved a huge headache for the 
Catholic Church whom the colonel 
named as trustee of his estate. 

The story of Colonel McKee’s will 
goes back to the hectic ante-bellum 


Philadelphia scene directly following 
the Civil War when hordes of former 
slaves came up from the bowels of 
the newly freed South. Illiterate, be- 
wildered, confused, they made up a 
natural choice field for prey and ex- 
ploitation by both white and Negro 
operators since many of them had 
been given valuable property in the 
South which they had just quit en 
masse in favor of the trek northward. 

Philadelphia Negroes of the period 
before the Civil War were divided 
into two distinct classes: One, the 
great mass of blacks, ignorant, super- 
stitious, illiterate and impoverished ; 
the other, high caste mulattos, many 
with education, culture and_ back- 
ground. In their position, the mu- 
latto class could easily take advantage 
of the defenseless black masses of the 
Negro population. Many of them 
did following the Civil War, in- 
cluding John McKee. 

Born in Alexandria, Virginia, of 
slave parents, John McKee was set 
free as a boy, was apprenticed to a 
bricklayer. Said a “lifelong friend” 
of McKee who knew him in Vir- 
ginia: ‘The whole pattern of his 
life was shown by the way he played 
marbles as a boy—he never rested 
until he had all the other boys’ 
marbles. He ended up with the big- 
gest stock of marbles in Virginia.” 

Migrating to Philadelphia, McKee 
worked in “menial employment,”’ in 
a livery stable and finally married the 
daughter of the restaurateur for 
whom he worked. She, it was said, 
helped finance his career in real es- 
tate after he had taken over the res- 
taurant following her father’s death. 
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Before war broke out between the 
states in 1861, McKee had been dab- 
bling in real estate. Seeing the pos- 
sibilities, he took advantage of the 
situation in which the Negro masses 
had little or no property of their own 
but depended on renting rooms or 
houses. Their earnings went into 
costly church buildings, secret so- 
cieties, liquor entertainment. 
They were ripe for exploitation. 

Negro troops were raised-in the 
Philadelphia area for the Union in 
1863 and were trained at Camp Wil- 
liam Penn, Chelton Hills. They re- 
ceived no bounties, were paid $10 a 
month and rations. Among them was 
John McKee who later rose to a 
colonelcy in the proud 13th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania National Guard. 
He fought valiantly for the North in 
the Civil War, returned to Philadel- 
phia at its conclusion to resume his 
life as a realtor. 

Negro population figures in the 
city were swollen with the influx of 
recently freed slaves anxious to start 
a new life of freedom in Philadel- 
phia. Few had any place to live and 
dwelled in rude lean-tos and shanties 
or in the alleys in the Seventh Ward 
where the city’s largest concentration 
of Negroes was to be found. McKee 
figured out the smart idea of pro- 
viding homes for these transplanted 
ex-slaves in exchange for the prop- 
erties they owned down South which 
most of them ignorantly abandoned 
when they left with absolutely no 
idea at all of their values. 

Soon swarms of freed slaves were 
pouring into McKee’s modest little 
office to get one of his rickety houses 
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Colonel John McKee, 


“America’s Negro Croesus” 


in return for signing away land and 
property they didn’t know what to 
do with. In these transactions were 
deals in which tenants paid McKee 
rent for the privilege of living in his 
houses while giving up their own 
southern holdings in the original ex- 
change. One of the biggest transac- 
tions performed by the wily, hard- 
bargaining old colonel was the deal 
in which he got title to vast soft coal 
holdings in West Virginia. 

Shrewdly watching the market, 
comparing offers, McKee made his 
own proposition, sold the coal lands 
at the right time for a tremendous 
sum of money. This money he 
promptly invested in wide real estate 
holdings and operations in Philadel- 
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phia, Bucks County, New Jersey, and 
in Steuben County, New York. 

“He was a man absolutely devoid 
of sentiment,’ said one aged ac- 
quaintance (now deceased) of the 
former slave, “‘as that quality, senti- 
ment, is supposed to enter into every 
day life, and yet there are hundreds 
of persons who will testify as to his 
kindness of heart and a desire to do 
good in his own peculiar way. 

“In the bosom of his family,’”’ the 
observer declared, ‘Colonel McKee 
was strict and severe. The terms of 
his will created consternation among 
his family and descendants.” 

Colonel McKee’s investment of 
money made on southern real estate 
and invested in northern property 
brought him a million acres of Ignd. 
When he died in April, 1902, his 
property holdings included 400 
houses in Philadelphia, 20,000 acres 
in Steuben County, N. J., and 4,000 
acres near Camden, N. J. He was 
the founder and owner of McKee 
City, N. J., which still exists today 
with a population of 185. At the 
peak of his fabulous career, Colonel 
McKee was said to have been worth 
in cash and property $2,000,000, 
thus gaining for him the name of 
“America’s Negro Croesus.” 

There was a touch of vanity in old 
Colonel McKee’s makeup. He loved 
to do things himself in the manner 
that bespoke a man with an iron will. 
He longed to be different. As an 
enterprising, successful real estate 
operator, he was impatient with those 
who did not possess his genius for 
acquiring money. Of the black 
masses from whom he acquired his 
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millions he was contemptuous. To 
him they were too illiterate or men- 
tally inept to move in his sphere. 
He disassociated himself with this 
Negro mentality through the last will 
and testament he composed. 

In his own handwriting, the 36 
pages of the will showed his keen 
grasp of the complexities of legal 
technicalities. Made public when he 
died, the will provided that the 
estate go in trust to the Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia and that on 
the demise of his last grandchild, the 
trustee (in 1948 he was Dennis 
Cardinal Dougherty) would use the 
residue of the estate to set up an in- 
terracial naval academy modeled 
after the U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

The colonel’s idea of solving some 
of the problems of the race question 
was that a student body in his pro- 
posed institution would be comprised 
of 200 Negro and 200 white orphans. 
To be supervised and directed by the 
Catholic Church of Philadelphia, 
Colonel McKee’s academy was to 
have been named after him. It was 
to be his answer to sometimes open, 
sometimes whispered criticism of the 
ruthless methods by which he 
amassed his fortune. 

But Colonel McKee committed an 
almost fatal blunder. When he wrote 
his will in 1900 the U. S. dollar was 
worth 100 cents, sometimes a little 
more. When the year 1948 rolled 
around, bringing with it death for 
Philadelphia's socially-prominent Dr. 
Henry Minton, famous physician and 
former director of Mercy Hospital, 
the colonel’s last grandson, Cardinal 
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Dougherty found the funds left in 
the estate far too inadequate to build 
the academy. The colonel had too 
prudently limited expenditures for 
his pet project to $100,000, figuring 
at 1900 prices the sum more than 
enough to build and maintain the 
institution. 

Cardinal Dougherty found build- 
ing materials and labor costs had in- 
creased over 1000 per cent what they 
cost when the will was made. Be- 
cause old Colonel McKee had been 
unable to foresee the future, the 
elaborate will he drew up proved to 
be a document of confusion and an 
instrument for stirring up a hornet’s 
nest among his descendants. 

Dr. Minton, said to have been a 
descendant of the original Minton 
catering family of Philadelphia's 
upper crust Negro society before and 
during the Civil War, was the last 
grandson of Colonel McKee to re- 
ceive an income from the McKee 
estate. 

Cardinal Dougherty, in addition to 
building the academy upon the death 
of the last grandson, was also to hand 
over to the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Camden, N. J., 4,000 acres of real 
estate owned by the colonel in that 
area to build a convent, a parochial 
school and a church. 

The colonel’s money had by now 
shrunk to $800,000. 

The Catholic Church, said Cardi- 
nal Dougherty, had been loath at 
first to get mixed up in the will 
because Colonel McKee was a Pres- 
byterian by faith. The inclination of 
the Catholics had been to turn down 
the trusteeship but decided finally 
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to accept it since McKee had been 
motivated in his reliance on the Cath- 
olic Church by the fact that a Cath- 
olic nun had helped care for him 
when he had the smallpox. 

Another odd twist in the colonel’s 
will that showed the nail-hard at- 
titude he maintained toward his kin 
was the clause that provided a $25 
allowance for any traveling expenses 
for Abbie Syphax’s children who 
came up for his funeral from Wash- 
ington and elsewhere be allowed with 
the proviso that it would be charged 
against their later share in the estate. 

The McKee family is scattered in 
Philadelphia, Washington and New 
Jersey and his descendants belong to 
the so-called “blow hair’ mulatto 
strata of the Washington-Philadel- 
phia Negro social axis. For some 
reason, Colonel McKee bore down 
hard in his will on Mrs. Abbie 
Syphax of Washington, the woman 
Lawyer T. John McKee claimed as 
his mother. She received from the 
will “only a cottage on Patton street, 
the meanest of all the colonel’s real 
estate possessions.” Into the colonel’s 
estate went the McKee home at 1030 
Lombard Street, Philadelphia, which 
has been termed as “a_ palatial 
mansion. 

In 1948, Cardinal Dougherty as 
trustee of the McKee estate, posted 
a routine legal advertisement in a 
Philadelphia law journal that the 
estate was up for final disposition in 
the Philadelphia Orphans (Probate) 
Court and a bid had been made for 
any surviving heirs to present them- 
selves. 

Wall Street’s T. John McKee, os- 
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tensibly white to his associates, saw 
the advertisement, filed his affidavit 
as the last surviving grandson of the 
colonel from his sick bed in Lenox 
Hospital, New York. It ‘stated he 
was the son of Colonel McKee's 
daughter, Abbie Syphax, and her hus- 
band, Theophilus, also colored. He 
was christened, McKee claimed, 
Theophilus Minton Syphax and in 
1904 he legally changed his name to 
T. John McKee. He submitted rec- 
ords of the Superior Court at Hart- 
ford, Conn., where he attended 
Trinity College before going to Yale, 
as proof. 


The prospect of great wealth does — 


strange things to the thinking of 
men. Lawyer T. John McKee was 
certainly no exception to the rule. 
Here he was in 1948 trying to estab- 


lish through the courts that he was a 
Negro and then persisting in denial 
of the actuality of his origin to those 
who sought an answer as to why a 
man who had spent such a toll of 
years concealing the secret of his 
birth should suddenly reveal it. Was 
the $800,000 worth it? Was there 
some atavistic urge throbbing hard 
in his heart that he could no longer 
stand it and finally brought to the 
world his true story? No one will 
ever know. T. John McKee, the real- 
life Kingsblood Royal of the Sin- 
clair Lewis novel, is dead. He died 
at the age of 67 on August 4, 1948, 
after proving himself the last surviv- 
ing grandson, but death thwarted 
whatever future program he had for 
the fortune which would have been 
his had he lived. 


x 


‘God Works in a Mysterious Way’’ 


But often now the youthful eye cuts down its 
Own dainty veiling. Or submits to winds. 
And many an eye that all its age had drawn its 
Beam from a Book endures the impudence 

Of modern glare that never heard of tack 

Or timeliness, or Mystery that shrouds 

Immortal joy: it merely can direct 

Chancing feet across dissembling clods. 

Out from Thy shadows, from Thy pleasant meadows, 
Quickly, in undiluted light. Be glad, whose 
Mansions are bright, to right Thy children’s air. 
If Thou be more than hate or atmosphere 

Step forth in splendor, mortify our wolves. 

Or we assume a sovereignty ourselves. 


Gwendolyn Brooks 


From A Street In Bronzeville, copyright, 1945, by Gwendolyn Brooks Blakely. 
Reprinted by permission of Harper & Brothers. 
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As a craftsman Willie Lusk has succeeded in a machine age, 
and as a Negro he has solved, at least for himself, 


one of the most complex of human problems 


King Of Cowboy Boots 


* 


BY ELIZABETH FAGG 


Reprinted from July 1951 Coronet 


OW BOYS from the Snake River 
C in Idaho down to the Pecos in 

Texas swear he makes the finest 
cowboy boots in all the world. And 
in the West Texas cow country— 
where the cowboy boot was born— 
any stranger wanting fancy footwear 
will probably be advised, ‘‘Pardner, 
talk to Willie Lusk.” 

Lusk’s Boot Shop stands in the 
dusty outskirts of Lubbock, Texas. 
Outside, it looks like any other shoe- 
shine parlor; but expensive cars are 
always parked in front. And inside, 
tall Texans in leather jackets and 
Stetson hats stand admiring a colorful 
array of boots. 

They rub calf or kangaroo hides 
between knowing fingers, squint at 
bright curlicue stitching on boot tops. 
They study fancy leather inlays, slop- 
ing heels, pointed toes, handstitched 
soles. They jiggle and turn the boots, 
comparing one with the other, as in- 
tent as horse traders gauging horse- 
flesh. And before they leave, Lusk 
measures them for a pair of the cost- 
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liest, gaudiest footwear worn by 
males anywhere on the globe. The 
remarkable thing about Lusk, how- 
ever, is not his boots but his color. 
He is a Negro. And this single fact 
is doing more to improve race rela- 
tions in Texas than Congressional 


’ bills or Supreme Court decisions. 


Anywhere below the Mason-Dixon 


- Line, a Negro in a white man’s job is 


still extraordinary. A Negro who em- 
ploys whites, as Lusk does, is virtu- 
ally unheard of. And,a Negro at the 
top of a craft which caters to a clien- 
tele of whites—well, there’s only one 
Willie Lusk. 

Lusk has worked side by side with 
whites since he started as a shoeshine 
boy in San Angelo, Texas, at the age 
of 14. N. A. Brown, his first boss, 
soon promoted him from shoeshine 
to shoe repair. A Czechoslovakian 
bootmaker in the shop sensed the 
boy’s feel for leather, set him to work- 
ing on boots. When Brown sold out 
in 1934, his brother, E. E., grabbed 
the talented Negro apprentice, then 
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Griff Davis 


“For the finest boots in the world, Pardner,” 
say his white Texas clients, 


“talk to Willie Lusk” 
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20, for his own saddle shop in Lub- 
bock. Six months later Willie sold 
his first cowboy boots. Actually, he 
had made only the bottom; he was 
still one year away from producing 
his first complete pair. 

“It takes a long time to learn boot- 
making,” Lusk explains. 

At 26, Lusk was training appren- 
tices in the boot department at 
Brown’s, largest shop in Lubbock. 
nearly two dozen white workers were 
under his supervision—some appren- 
tices, others much older than Willie 
himself. 

Lusk scheduled production and di- 
rected designing. ‘Never saw any 
jealousy or friction,’ says Brown. 
‘Everybody looked up to the guy.” 

Word soon got around among 
ranchers, oilmen, and farmers in 
West Texas that the best bootmaker 
in the entire region was “that Negro 
at Brown’s.”” And in that land of im- 
mense distances, customers began 
flocking to Lubbock from miles 
around. 

In 1946, when Brown retired, Wil- 
lie decided to stay on under the new 
management. Then, suddenly, a new 
avenue opened. An old customer, a 
Dallas rancher, phoned from Fort 
Worth. The man was irate: he had 
been overcharged outrageously for 
new boots someone else had made. 

“Willie, how'd you like to have a 
shop of your own?” he asked. 

“Why, I never thought of it,’’ Lusk 
answered in his mild voice. 

“Tt’s what we need. How much 
would it take?” 

“About $2,500, I'd say.” 

“Send you a check tomorrow. Pay 
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me back when you can.” 

Lusk was ecstatic. He decided to 
start in a small way, do most of the 
work himself, gradually train Negro 
apprentices. His wife Mildred would 
keep the books. 

Soon, some of the white bootmak- 
ers whom Willie had trained or 
helped train at Brown’s came to him. 
“We'd sure like a job with you,” they 
said. 

“Wonderful,” Lusk answered hap- 
pily. Ultimately, eight Brown em- 
ployees came to work for Willie. 

The first day the shop opened in 
October, 1946, not a single white cus- 
tomer appeared. At the end of an 
unprofitable week, Lusk was in de- 
spair. Shoe-repair business was brisk 
—Willie’s Negro friends were flock- 
ing in. But the money—and his real 
interest—lay in boots. 

By the next week, however, a few 
cars began stopping in front. Old 
customers were finding the new shop. 
Lusk’s spirits lifted. The news was 
getting around. Soon his machines 
were whirring. By the end of the 
first year, he had doubled his space. 
Today, he talks of building his own 
place, replete with cattle brands and 
rustic furniture. 

Lusk, now 37, is a figure of dignity 
as he greets the whites entering his 
shop. Towering over his tallest cus- 
tomer, a six-foot-four-inch giant clad 
in denim coveralls, he looks like any- 
thing but a cowboy. Nowhere in his 
well-cushioned frame is there any 
sign of that rangy springiness of the 
man who lives in the saddle. But his 
alert fingers, feeling a customer's foot, 
sense the special needs of the stirrup. 
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Vanity rather than comfort is the 
principal reason for wearing cowboy 
boots, says Lusk. ‘Boots add inches 
to a man’s height, but they add yards 
to his morale.” 

Everything about a cowboy boot 
expresses masculinity. Lusk’s $40 
model, for instance, gets a ten-inch 
top with two rows of decorative 
stitching. Each extra row of stitching 
adds a dollar, as does each additional 
inch to the top. Some men have the 
whole boot covered with stitching, 
from toe to top. On one fancy pair, 
Lusk used 4,680 yards of silk thread. 

No two pairs of boots are ever alike 
—partly because they are handmade, 
partly because the owner himself 
helps to create the design. Customers 
often figure out the entire decorating 
scheme, getting in their name, cow- 
brand, and other fancy items. 

All-calf or all-kangaroo, or a com- 
bination of both, are favorite leathers. 
But for some customers Lusk has used 
as many as five different kinds. Last 
word in elegance is the $150 all-alli- 
gator number. 

Once a year, Lusk loads his car with 
sample boots and heads West, where 
customers are awaiting him along the 
livestock circuit. He goes through 
Nevada, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, all the way to South Dakota, 
stops at stockyards and ranches where 
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he is known, always adds new cus- 
tomers. 

At Miles City, Montana, during 
the three-day annual rodeo, he parks 
behind the corrals. While ridin’ and 
ropin’ are raising the dust out front, 
he is carefully getting measurements 
and drawing off the feet—each foot 
separately—of cowboys who drift 
back between acts. 

“The most important thing about 
boots is the fit,’” Lusk says. “All feet 
are different.” 

The Lusks live near their shop in 
a small house with. green shutters and 
. neat yard. Mildred directs dramat- 
ics at high school, in the summers 
attends college for a graduate degree 
in library science. She spends eve- 
nings at the shop, where her husband 
works until 10 o'clock. 

Lusk has done very little advertis- 
ing: his fame has spread almost en- 
tirely by word of mouth. Today, as 
modest and kindly as the shoeshine 
boy of more than 20 years ago, he is 
a living example of the mountain 
coming to Mohammed. 

“Willie is a truly successful per- 
son,” says one Texan. “‘As a crafts- 
man, he has succeeded in a machine 


‘age. As a Negro, he has solved—for 


himself at least—one of the most 
complex of human problems.” 
Copyright, 1951, by Esquire, Inc. 


TOURIST: “What's the principal occupation of this town?” 

Native: “Well, in winter they mostly sets on the east side of the 
house and follows the sun around to the west, and in summer they 
sets on the west and follows the shade around to the east.” 


The Emancipator 
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Back Door STUFF 


Business Offices ‘*Under The Hat”’ 


LU YOU HAVE any business to 
transact in Harlem, Chicago's 

Bronzeville, Paradise 
Valley, Louisville’s Derbytown, or 
along Los Angeles’ Central Avenue, 
for example, you will most likely do 
it in an ‘Under the Hat”’ office. Your 
business will be negotiated or ex- 
ecuted in full view of the crowd, you 
will get all the sideline advice and 
coaching you'll need, whether you're 
trying to get your money on the 
lucky number combination or seek- 
ing admittance on a ground floor 
level in the new Bridge, Battleship, 
Blackjack Benevolent and Floating 
Finance Corp., Not Inc., just form- 
ing. 

You'll discover that “Under the 
Hat’ offices are everywhere; they 
exist under trees, street lamps, hotel 
marquees; against the wall, in the 
sun and in the shade, at the bar, near 
the car, in the rain, sleet or snow, by 
the telephone booth, in the lobby, on 
the corner, around the corner near 
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the corner, or just standing still so 
long as there’s something solid under 
the feet. 

Desks in these Under the Hat of- 
fices are coat and pants pockets, pref- 
erably the inside coat pockets. In 
them are contained all the proposi- 
tions written since the Ten Com- 
mandments with notations for future 
changes in context designed for suc- 
ceeding generations should they need 
an additional five, scribbled on the 
edges. 

The idea is simply this: Why pay 
$125 a month rent in an office build- 
ing when you can get all the sun- 
light and fresh air you can stand for 
free on the sidewalk? Why have an 
office with a luxurious $35 a week 
secretary in it spending three quar- 
ters of her day getting to work and 
the last quarter getting ready to 
leave? Why be bothered with trying 
to pay for a telephone which you 
have to protect with lock and key 
when you're out, when you can get 
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your messages by word or mouth on 
the sidewalk Under the Hat? 

Why have a filing system when 
you haven’t anything to file except 
words? And who wants to be both- 
ered with filing, anyhow? That's an 
obnoxious word invented by: the In- 
come Tax People to make you feel 
bad around the 15th of March when 
the only file you would like to get 
hold of is one that'll file out of ex- 
istence some of the debts you owe 
and the memories of promises you'll 
never be able to—and don’t want to 
—keep. 

The sidewalk actually represents 
our Wall Street, no matter in what 
city. They sell or trade fishtail Cad- 
illacs on the corner of 125th and 
Seventh in Harlem, 47th and South 
Parkway in Chicago, Seventh and T 
in Washington, Fourth and Beale in 
Memphis, Sixth and Magazine in 
Louisville, 55th and Euclid in Cleve- 
land, Sixth and John in Cincinnati 
or Broad and South in Philadelphia. 

In these Under the Hat office dis- 
tricts, lawyers tell their clients 
whether they’re booked for jail for 
keeps on the morrow; preachers 
maintain their Under the Hat “‘study”’ 
where they count corner collections 
in full view of those who put up 
their money to listen to the clerical 
spiels. You can get a job driving 
for the Policy King, flunkying for 
the champ, as ‘‘stickman’” at the 
“Club,” or momentary employment 
as the “‘eye’’ with a second story out- 
fit. Expert reefer wrappers are hired 
on the spot. 

Those who would launch careers 
as numbers runners are briefed in 
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the art by experts Under the Hat. 
That someone might overhear an Un- 
der the Hat conference of great mo- 
ment or importance is no deterrent to 
the transaction of the business at 
hand. In fact, audiences are wel- 
come, the bigger the better, since the 
language is usually loud, oftentimes 
wrong, and the businessman needs 
witnesses who are vital to his opera- 
tions. 

I heard a fellow in Harlem trying 
to convince a prospect to buy an 
apartment he was being evicted from. 
The conversation with the asides 
went something like this: 

Business Man: “You can't miss on 
this one, old man. It’s really cool. 
Got four rooms, running hot and 
cold water, southern exposure, fire- 
place, good kitchen stove, four win- 
dows in the front room, and you can 
rent out the bathroom. All I want 
is $250 cash and it’s yours.” 

Prospective Client: “But I haven't 
seen it and I don’t like to spend my 
money for a pig in the sack. That’s 
a lot of money, $250. I gotta be 
careful how I spend it even though I 
gotta get me some place to live and 
right fast.” 

Business Man to bystander: ‘‘Say, 
Dirty Red, you been up to my house, 
ain't you? Well, tell this feller what 
it looks like. You know I ain’t lying, 
am 1?” 

Dirty Red: “Yeah, man. I been 
up there lotta times. Just like he 
says it is. You can run a Saturday 
night game up there, your old lady 
can throw some of them suppers 
twice a week and you got your money 
back before you even move in.” 
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Business Man: ‘‘See, just like I 
told you, ain’t it? Don’t worry about 
a thing. All you gotta do is give me 
the $250 and I'll give you the key 
to the apartment. It'll be all yours. 
Me? I'm going to Atlantic City for 
the-summer, but you can keep in 
touch with me through Dirty Red 
here. Ain’t that right, Red?” 

Dirty Red: “Yeah, although I'm 
hiding out from the law right 
through here and might not be avail- 
able when you need me. But don’t 
let that worry you. All you gotta do 
is give my man that $250 and go on 
up and take the apartment. If I was 
going to be around all the time, I'd 
take it myself.” 

* 


SOME OF THE GREATEST deals 
in business are transacted Under the 
Hat from the open windows of pass- 


Heap Big Signal 


ing automobiles. The technique in- 
volved here is to slow down as much 
as you can and holler as loudly as 
possible to get your voice above the 
traffic roar. You sell the other fel- 
low propositions, barter and trade 
“hot’’ telephone numbers; tell him 
whether she is in or whether she is 
out; which young lady, if there are 
two present at the house, to send to 
the store; who is selling jewelry, 
suits, ladies’ bloomers, perfumes, 
whiskey, or ‘“warm’’ rugs on the cor- 
ner; pass out invitations to the pay 
dance you're promoting tomorrow 
night, or the steps to take to “save 
the race.”” Just so long as its done 
Under the Hat, you'll be keeping up 
with custom and expanding the tech- 
nique of getting your business done 
quickly under the sun out there on 
the sidewalk, whether around the 
corner or under a tree. 


AN INDIAN in New Mexico was smoke-signaling love mes- 
sages to his Indian sweetheart a few miles away. Right in the 
middle of it, the atom bomb test went off, covering the sky with 


smoke for miles. 


“Gosh,” cried the Indian enviously. “I wish I'd said that.” 
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throughout the civilized world 


WHAT PRICE 


BY EDITH 


ARLY last July, Harvey Clark, 
E a 29-year-old Negro, attempted 
to move his wife and two chil- 

dren into an apartment they had 
rented in Cicero. Young Clark had 
been a student at Fisk University in 
Nashville, Tennessee, when in 1942 
he was called to join the Armed 
Forces and became a sergeant in the 
Air Corps. After he received his 
military training he went to the South 
Pacific, where he served his country 
until 1945. Then he returned and 
finished his education under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. When he graduated 
from Fisk in 1949 he first secured a 
job as an insurance agent, later mov- 
ing to Chicago, where he is now em- 
ployed as a trustworthy and reliable 
motorman for the Chicago Motor 
Bus Company. His family was living 
in cramped, crowded quarters, and 


EDITH SAMPSON, Chicago lawyer, 
chairman of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations of the National Council 
of Negro Women, and president of the 
World Town Hall Seminar, was a member 
of the U. S. delegation to the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
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In the Cicero riot one man lost his furniture, 
but the great loss was to American prestige 


CICERO? 


SAMPSON 


he was fortunate to secure a more 
adequate apartment in Cicero. 

Cicero is a town of 67,000 inhab- 
itants on the outskirts of Chicago. 
This town is known throughout the 
country because of the vice and gam- 
bling which is alleged to run ram- 
pant there. You will also recall that 
this is the town where Al Capone 
and his mob hung out. 

When Clark attempted to move 
his family into their new quarters, 
he was stopped by the police, who 
are said to have manhandled him and 
told him he had better get out of 
town, there was no chance of his 
ever occupying the apartment. He 
left, and a week or so later sent the 
furniture to the new apartment be- 
cause he meant to occupy it. The 
residents of Cicero remonstrated and 
the un-American members of that 
community gathered in full force, 
and it is alleged they were aided and 
abetted by the police, or at least they 
were not deterred by them. 

On the night of July 12, the mob 
went into the apartment which the 
Clarks had rented, threw the furni- 
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National Guardsmen protect building from Cicero mob 


ture out the window, ripped the 
plumbing from its settings, destroyed 
the plaster, the electric system, and 
then after descending to the first 
floor, set fire to the Clarks’ furniture. 
The young hoodlums who actively 
participated in this were applauded 
and cheered by thousands of Cicero 
residents who stood by. Finally, the 
National Guard was called out and 
even in the presence of this armed 
unit the hoedlums of Cicero were de- 
fiant. They jeered and mocked the 
Guardsmen. Called them “Nigger 
Lovers” and the like, and finally many 
of them were arrested. The National 
Guard stayed on duty in Cicero for 
several days. 
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What price Cicero? The Negroes 
lost nothing. One man, Harvey 
Clark, lost $6,000 worth of furni- 
ture, but the law says that any riotous 
act such as happened in that city is 
one for which the citizens of that 
community are liable, so they will 
have to reimburse Harvey Clark for 
his furniture and any other loss 
which he can prove. But the great 
loss was not Harvey Clark's. The 
great loss was to America, to Ameri- 
cans. The loss is to the 136 million 
white Americans. They have lost 
prestige throughout the civilized 
world as a result of this terrible act. 

The 360 million people in India, 
the 100 million people in Pakistan, 
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the 80 million people in Japan, and 
the countless millions in other parts 
of the East now have the news of 
what happened in Cicero, and they 
are saying that you speak with your 
mouths about democracy but you do 
not practice it; that you describe 
America as the land of the free and 
the home of the brave, but they know 
now it is not so. 

These millions of dark people who 
constitute two-thirds of the people 
of the world, these millions of peo- 
ple who are not committed, who are 
being solicited by the men in the 
Kremlin, are the very people we need 
as partners for peace. Do you be- 
lieve that it would be easy to get 
them to join with us now? I happen 
to know how much more difficult it is 
going to be than ever before because 
they take the position that if you 
treat 16 million Negroes as they are 
treated in America, how would you 
treat them if they joined with us in 
the democratic way of life? 

What's happening here in Ameri- 
ca? Are we so smug, so blind, that 
we cannot anticipate being ques- 
tioned, being examined, by these 
Asiatics? You know they have been 
enslaved and exploited for centuries, 
and they are on a march and they 
are looking for satisfaction. 

The responsible citizens of Ameri- 
ca, the better-thinking Americans, 
the salt of the earth of this country, 
have the greatest chance of a lifetime 
to help make the world secure by 
eliminating the great black mark on 
America’s record. It is not neces- 
sary to put shoulders to the wheel in 
a project which will take people or 
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money to Europe, to Asia, or to Afri- 
ca. The greatest contribution Amer- 
icans can make to world security lies 
right here at home. 

In the active days of the General 
Assembly, a group of 40 young men 
from Pakistan, Indonesia and Burma 
visiting in the United States came to 
the United Nations. They asked to 
see me. In fact, they insisted that I 
was the one person who could an- 
swer some of the questions which 
had been troubling them. And what 
do you suppose they wanted to know? 
“Why don’t Negroes hate white men 
and women in America in view of 
the discriminatory practices which 
exist here?” 

They took me completely by sur- 
prise. But I had to answer them, 
and I told them that Negroes carried 
no hate, that they were busy working 
out their salvation and ‘had no time 
to hate. I told them further that 
they didn’t really know or under- 
stand the Americans, that they were 
wonderful people. I had, from time 
to time, weighed the good in them 
against the bad and had arrived at 
the conclusion that basically and 
fundamentally the American has the 
milk of human kindness in his heart, 
that he is his brother's keeper, and 
that he has made a habit of invest- 
ing in human beings. 

Where else can you find people 
who, like the Americans, rich and 
poor alike, for years have contrib- 
uted willingly and freely to such or- 
ganizations as the Red Cross, the 
Salvation Army, the Heart Society, 
the Cancer Society, the YMCA, the 
YMHA, the YWCA, the Boy Scouts, 
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the Girl Scouts? Where else does 
one find such foundations as the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford 
Foundation, the Rosenwald Founda- 
tion, the Carnegie Endowment Fund? 
Those who support these agencies 
give, not for white people alone, but 
for black and white alike, not for 
Gentiles, but for Gentiles and Jews 
alike. 

For centuries Americans, individ- 
ually as well as through religious and 
educational agencies, have established 
and maintained schools and universi- 
ties such as Roberts College in Istan- 
bul, the American University at 
Cairo, the University of Beirut, and 
have maintained schools in Africa, in 
China and Japan. The significant 
thing is that they give freely and 
not with a vested interest. All they 
seek to do is to give opportunities to 
those who don’t have them, and they 
have never demanded in return oil, 
minerals, land; in fact, they have 
never asked for any reimbursement. 
And because I believe and know this 
to be true, I am utterly shocked when 
I hear the American described as 
Imperialists. 

In America a great demonstration 
has taken place. In this melting pot 
live peoples who have come from 
every section of the world, looking 
for freedom and better opportunities 
than those they had from whence 
they came. And here these various 
peoples have lived peacefully to- 
gether. Except for sporadic difficul- 
ties the various foreign racial groups 
in America have never had warfare. 
There has never been a racial or re- 
ligious war in this country, and re- 
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member that for centuries the people 
who lived in the Balkans as well as 
in other sections of the world have 
been constantly at war with each 
other, and when these same warring 
factors came to America, they were 
able to live together without friction. 

If we had the imagination, the 
courage, the forthrightness and the 
lack of guilt complex, we might be, 
as leaders of the world today, able 
to take this significant and unique 
experiment in race relations and give 
it to the world as a pattern which 
might be tried elsewhere. This pat- 
tern, applied properly and practiced, 
might eliminate the friction between 
the Jews and the Arabs. It might 
work out a solution to the differ- 
ences between the people in Pakistan 
and India. It might be applied by 
2,000,000 whites in South Africa, 
thereby giving those 9,000,000 
blacks, who are exploited and en- 
slaved there, an opportunity for free- 
dom and justice. 

This task may appear difficult, but 
it is one that has to be started, one 
that has to be accomplished. It is 
one that can be accomplished, if we 
lay aside our stupid notions about 
differences in races, if we really be- 
lieve there is no superior race. In 
this ‘‘one world” tensions will exist, 
friction will increase, there will be 
wars and rumors of wars unless and 
until we recognize that all men have 
the right to be free and that all men 
are equal. 

The eyes of the world have been 
focused for some years on the so- 
called race problem in America, on 
the differences between races, upon 
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the discriminatory practices which 
exist here and which affect the 16 
million Negroes of America. They 
have heard and read all about the 
lynchings here. They have heard 
about the Jim Crow cars. They have 
heard about the separate schools. In 
fact, they have heard about the whole 
catalog of injustices which exist here. 

The two-thirds of the people of 
the world who are dark, and who 
are now looking to America for lead- 
ership are cognizant of America’s 
unwillingness to practice what she 
preaches, and therefore they are re- 
luctant to accept the democratic way 
of life. The burden, therefore, is 
upon us to prove in our relationships 
to the 16 million Negroes of Ameri- 
ca, that this great experiment which 
we have been successful in applying 
to the hundreds of races who live 
within the confines of the U.S.A., 
can be applied just as successfully to 
our Negro population. 

There is nothing especially differ- 
ent about the Negro. He has tech- 
niques and skills which he has been 
able to develop despite the handicaps 
and barriers which have been estab- 
lished to deter him. He has been 
able to secure education, and whereas 
Negroes at one time were almost 90 
per cent illiterate, they have steadily 
raised their standards until they are 
almost on a par with white Ameri- 
cans. 

You and I know that he has a right 
to full freedom, full opportunities, 
full participation. Some of you may 
ask what does the Negro want. He 
wants all he needs in order to be- 
come a first-class citizen. He wants 
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an equal chance for education; he 


. wants a chance to develop his abili- 


ties, techniques, and skills; he wants 
to be able to seek employment and 
to secure it despite his color. He 
wants to support his family, to pro- 
vide for and educate his children, and 
he wants to live unmolested and to 
be free of terror. He doesn’t want 
to be a ward of anybody. He does 
want to participate fully in all ave- 
nues of American life. He wants, in 
short, some of the assets of citizen- 
ship as well as all of the liabilities. 

Jacob Malik, the Russian repre- 
sentative at the United Nations, met 
me quite often and engaged in con- 
versation. He would always. say, 
“Oh, Mrs. Sampson, you are a won- 
derful woman. I like you. The Rus- 
sian people like you. In fact, the 
Russian people like Negroes. We 
don’t discriminate. You are a‘smart 
woman, but I hate to see you exerting 
yourself here at the United Nations, 
giving your good talents and your en- 
ergies on behalf of the United States. 
The people of the United States do 
not appreciate what you are doing.” 

He'd say they are nothing but a 
bunch of capitalistic, war mongering, 
rabble-rousing, Imperialistic white 
people, to which I'd add, ‘Mr. Malik, 
don’t talk about my people, because 
they .are really my people. First, be- 
cause we are citizens of the same 
country. Check your statistics and 
you will find that 80 per cent of the 
Negro population of America has 
white American blood in its veins, 
and vice versa.” 

I have found that people of the 
East, seeking an answer to the whys 
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and wherefores of discriminatory 
practices, become irritated and dis- 
satisfied with the answers that the 
American white man gives. The 
usual and customary answer is, “Oh, 
the Negroes are different. We have 
to do this. We have to keep them 
in their place. You wouldn't under- 
stand. It is only the American white 
man who understands how to treat 
the Negro.” 

And who are these 16 million Ne- 
groes who appear to be different, 
who need such special treatment? 
They are citizens of America. They 
didn’t come to America looking for 
freedom. They already had it. They 
didn’t come on the Mayflower, but 
their forefathers came to America on 
ships, bound in chains. They were 
brought here against their wishes. 
Men and women were torn from 
their families and deposited in Amer- 
ica to be sold into slavery. We are 
no first-generation Americans. The 
16 million Negroes in America are 


the descendants of those men and 
women who came to America in 
1619. 

Personally, I know that our way 
of life is better than that which is 
offered by the men in the Kremlin, 
but it is up to white America, 
through performance, through deeds 
(and not its words, which they do 
not believe), to convince them that 
they should join in with us as mem- 
bers of a free world. 

And so, we are paying the penalty 
for our failure to guarantee full free- 
dom and full equality to some of our 
citizens. 

My plea is to be faithful to all the 
people of America, black and white 
alike, and do not forget that our na- 
tion bears the torch of liberty that is 
expected to light the way for the — 
other nations of the world. Don't 
let that torch grow dim through acts 
like Cicero. Keep the torch bright. 

Keep America free and make it 


. freer. 


Mile Stones 


DRIVE CAREFULLY, don’t insist on your rites. 

One hundred and sixty-seven people died here of gas last year: 
11 inhaled, nine put a lighted match to it, 147 stepped on it. 

A train takes 14 seconds to pass this crossing—whether your car 


is On it or not. 
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IRON CITY by Lioyp L. Brown (Masses and Mainstream $3.00). Back in 
the middle 30’s when the Communists were at their height in both numbers 
and influence, one of their big campaigns was pushing across the idea of the 
proletarian novel in American literature. But because the idea of the work- 
ingman being the key element in every plot was strictly a contrived one, the 
proletarian novel never got very far, although a number of top writers at the 
time took a whack at writing books following the Communist line. Today, 
it is little wonder that they are striving to push the proletarian novel once 
more among Negroes. Iron City, a new book by Masses and Mainstream asso- 
ciate editor Lloyd Brown, is written strictly according to Hoyle as practiced by 
the C.P. The book has a steel mill town setting and tells the story of a Negro 
youth facing a murder charge and how the Communists try to save his life. 
The novel is very narrow in its approach and is about as convincing as a Com- 
munist leaflet. Much of the prose is quite crude and the characterizations are 
strictly stereotyped. The Communists will, of course, greet this novel with 
loud hosannas but for the average reader, Iron City will be a terrific bore. 


SAY AMEN, BROTHER! by Witiiam H. Pipes (William-Frederick Press 
$4.00). Former Alcorn College President William H. Pipes has done a 
highly interesting book on old time Negro preaching, one which he calls 
‘a study in American frustration.” Using eight typical Sunday sermons for 
his own text, Pipes has written a detailed analysis on the approach of the 
Negro preacher to religion and everyday life. He has also included many 
observations about the congregations who have contributed so much to the 
mood and pulse of the small town Negro church. Pipes has done an excellent 
job in linking the emotional appeals of the Negro ministers and their whole 
approach to the subject of religion with the need for an outlet by the South's 
second-class citizens. He sees old-time Negro preaching as an escape mech- 


anism for people held in bondage. 


SHADOWS MOVE AMONG THEM by Epvcar (Lippincott 
$3.00). Set in the tropical jungles of British Guiana, the strange story of an 
eccentric British family makes an unusual highly-readable book from cover 
to cover. Guiana-born author Mittelholzer tells about a small jungle com- 
munity ruled with an iron hand by an English reverend who pushes around 
his own family as well as the natives in the settlement. Exciting and enter- 
taining, the plot revolves around the visit of a relative from England to the 
settlement. Mittelholzer is a fine writer whose prose is in the school of the 
best British novelists. He does a beautiful job in building a suspenseful plot 
as well as colorful characterizations. 
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AFRICA: CONTINENT OF THE FUTURE by Grorce E. Haynes (Association 
Press $3.50). No area in the world offers as much fresh unexploited possi- 
bilities for future development as Africa. Although imperialism has tried 
to overrun the Dark Continent for several centuries (first, by exploiting its 
human resources in slavery times and then going after its material resources 
such as gold and diamonds), Africa still remains virtually virgin territory for 
the future. YMCA leader George E. Haynes, in a new reference work, 
Africa: Continent of the Future, has done a complete survey of Africa's peo- 
ple, its problems and its prospects, designed as a guide to what will happen 
in coming years in the vast undeveloped territory. It is based on his personal 
observations as well as research. As a reference book, it is unexcelled for 
information. Its chapters on various African countries are designed as guides 
for social agencies working in these countries—especially the YMCA. But 
although it is directed at social workers as a reference work, it still remains 
a valuable guide book for all. 


CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTING by Jack Dempsey (Prentice-Hall $3.). The ex- 
heavyweight champ takes to a typewriter instead of boxing gloves to show 
how to fight. In this handbook for would-be boxers, Dempsey has some 
words of wisdom on assorted subjects ranging from footwork to uppercuts. 
It's the kind of book that makes a handsome gift for the corner kid who 
wants to grow up to be a Joe Louis or even for the youngster in your own 


family who wants to learn how to protect himself against the bully on 
the block. 


MANY ARE CALLED by Evwarp Newuouse (Sloane $3.75). To most short 
story fans, the New Yorker has long been sort of a bible. The magazine over 
a period of years has developed virtually an entirely new school’of short story 
writing which has come to be accepted by most authorities in the field as the 
finest writing in this particular form of literature. One of the best of the 
New Yorker short story writers is Edward Newhouse whose prose is charac- 
terized by the casual, blase style of the New Yorker's pages. The best of his 
pieces in the New Yorker have been collected in an excellent volume, Many 
Are Called, his third book of short stories. In capsule form they capture the 
pulse and the mood of much in American life. Unlike too many short stories 
of recent years which belong in the longhair class, Newhouse’s pieces are 
always enjoyable, delightful reading. His Many Are Called is guaranteed to 
furnish a pleasant as well as profitable evening for any reader. 


CHILDREN OF NOAH by Ben LucieN BuRMAN (Messner $3.50). As a col- 
lector of folk tales, Ben Lucien Burman long ago established his reputation 
as one of the best in the field. In his newest book, Children of Noah, Burman 
has gathered together some of his best magazine pieces of recent years about 
the folks who have peopled the area around the Mississippi River. Always 
enjoyable, Burman’s tales are delightful bits of fluffy humor and fortunately 
he steers away from the usual stereotypes connected with river folk. Burman’s 
appreciation of the down-to-earth warmth of the people who have lived on 
the Mississippi is reflected on every page of his book and makes his stories a 
delight to read. 
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Tom had learned to discriminate, 
not to examine race or color, 
but to choose his friends for their quality 


TOLERANCE: 


FOR SNOBS ONLY 


BY ZELDA POPKIN . 


Reprinted from Compact 


FIRST learned about Carl when 
Tom showed me some of his 
water colors. We agreed they 
were excellent. ‘“Who is he ?”’ I asked. 
“A good friend of mine,” Tom rte- 
plied. Afterward, Tom spoke about 
Carl frequently. He had funny sto- 
ries to tell about places where Carl 
had lived and things he had done, 
about his parents, brothers and sisters. 
“He's been around, you'd like 
him,” Tom said. He spoke of Carl's 
Army experiences overseas. “The guy 
has guts; he’s all right.” It was 
plain Tom admired and enjoyed his 
friend. I felt I knew Carl, through 
Tom, very well. I did not. After I 
finally met him, I asked, “But why 
didn’t you tell me Carl was a Negro?” 
Tom stared. “What's that got to 
do with anything?” he demanded. 
Right there was the difference be- 
tween Tom's education and mine. He 
had learned to take people as people 
and I was still being tolerant. I had 
a long way to go. He was already 
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there. He operated on a single stand- 
ard and I worked on two. Knowing 
Carl, I'd have chosen him gladly to 
be my friend—if he'd have had me. 
But I should have done it self-con- 
sciously, telling myself, I've crossed 
a long bridge, I have a friend whose 
color isn’t like mine. I'd have felt 
noble and big. “He's a Negro,” I 
should have said, “but he’s a fine 
chap.” In that “but” I'd have be- 
trayed myself. 

Mine was the generation which 
had painfully taught itself to be 
Tolerant. We created Committees for 
Tolerance. We ran crusades for Tol- 
erance. And the strange thing is that 
we never even knew what the word 
meant. Actually, it is a snob word. 
It means, I'll bear with you, I'll let 
you live, too. By its very definition, 
it lets me assume I am better than 
you and a gracious act on my part 
gives you the right to breathe the 
free air, to occupy space and to wor- 
ship God as you please. 
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Tom had gone the whole distance. 
He wasn’t bothering with tolerance. 
That was old hat. What he cared 
about was whether people he met had 
the qualities he wanted to find in 
those he selected for friends. He had 
learned something my generation had 
loudly deplored. He had learned to 
discriminate. Not to examine color 
of skin or ask for racial credentials, 
but to choose for quality. 

The thing we need to learn is not 
tolerance but discrimination, to draw 
a firm and clean line between right 
and wrong, between good and harm, 
for ourselves and our fellowmen. We 
need to set and uphold standards, to 
seek quality of heart and of mind. 

A vigorous intolerance can be 
healthy, provided the things you will 
not endure are dishonesty, cruelty, 
stupidity, injustice, indifference to the 
common welfare, and unwillingness 
to learn and to grow. The hard heart 
and the closed mind are worthy of 
anyone’s hate. 

Prejudice, distrust of another be- 
cause of his religion, the color of his 
skin, the language he speaks, the 
food he eats and the clothing he 
wears, the size of his income, or even 
because of what other members of 
his race may or may not have done, 
is an entirely different matter. Yet, 
usually, abolition of those blind prej- 
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udices is what most people mean 
when they urge “tolerance.” 

Hostility to the person who is dif- 
ferent has very deep roots which 
can’t be ignored. They go back to 
the first man, lonely in his cave in 
the new-born world, seeing a shape 
moving over the distant hill and be- 
coming afraid that this was a mon- 
ster who might devour him. That 
fear of the stranger—an instinctual 
thing—has stayed in our world. It 
has narrowed our lives. It has 
brought our most profound miseries. 
And the harm it has done has been 
as much to him who bore the preju- 
dice as to him who suffered it. 

In our relations with the variety of 
people who make up the world, we 
find need for many virtues. One of 
these is the open mind which meets 
people as people. Another is patience 
with the limitations of those who are 
slower or weaker, with those who are 
backward, not yet used to our ways 
or our tools. And I would add laugh- 
ter, the seasoning, the salt, even 
laughter at one’s own self, to pro- 
vide healing and lighten the loads. 
Those things we have and need only 
to use them enough. But the final 
one needs to be learned: discrimina- 
tion, wise choosing of genuine worth. 


Copyright, Compact Magazine 
(September, 1951) 


USED TO BE that you just got a licking when you brought 
home a report card with low grades. Nowadays you get drafted. 
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Because racial hate is based largely 


on fear. envy, resentment and desire for revenge, 
the Negro’s deep-seated prejudice is understandable 


Are Negroes More 
Prejudiced Than Whites? 


BY GEORGE S. SCHUYLER 


T IS generally assumed that Ne- 

groes are less prejudiced than 

whites but objective observation 
raises some doubts. The whites ap- 
pear to be more prejudiced because 
they are more numerous and power- 
ful, and thus in a better position to 
implement their bias. 

Racial prejudice is based largely 
on fear, envy, resentment and desire 
for revenge, and understandably Ne- 
groes harbor such feelings more than 
whites. 

How could it be otherwise after 
over three centuries of enslavement, 
exploitation, terrorism, discrimina- 
tion and segregation? Conditions are 
better now and improving all of the 
time, but the scars of this long and 
harrowing experience are still un- 
healed, and will so remain for a long 
time. 


GEORGE S. SCHUYLER, author and 
columnist, is the New York editor of the 
Pittsburgh Courier. 
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The fear and apprehension which 
Negroes feel when entering white 
neighborhoods or public places where 
there are no other Negroes around 
is so often justified by experience or 
knowledge as to be a reflection of 
anti-white prejudice. 

Some white people also have this 
reaction but rarely to the extent that 
Negroes do and for obvious reasons. 
Even in an all-Negro neighborhood 
or public place whites may feel curi- 
osity or contempt but seldom fear. 
They have rarely experienced insult 
or attack, as Negroes. have, so they 
do not expect it. Being of the power- 
ful majority group protects them. 
They may feel aversion but scarcely 
hatred. 

Understandably Negroes cloak 
their feelings of resentment and 
hatred toward whites but neverthe- 
less have them and often so express 
themselves to other Negroes. 

There are exceptions to this gen- 
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eralization, of course, but not very 
many, even in areas where race rela- 
tions are said to be “good.” 

Negroes are usually more envious 
of whites than the other way around 
because whites have more of the 
things Negroes want and place more 
obstacles in the way of Negroes get- 
ting them. 

This is scarcely conducive to toler- 
ance and affection on the part of the 
darker brethren who experience this 
frustration and discrimination. They 
talk about it all of the time, hear it 
from their spokesmen and read about 
it in both Negro and white news- 
papers. It sustains anti-white prej- 
udice. It is intensified by experi- 
ence, education and travel, which is 
why some of the bitterest prejudice 
is expressed by better-educated Ne- 
groes who feel bias more keenly even 
when not personally experiencing it 
to the same extent as others of their 
group. 

For all the above reasons there 
exists among Negroes a greater de- 
sire for revenge. They would like to 
get back at whites for the ills im- 
posed upon them, and their inability 
to do this because of their weakness 
intensifies their prejudice against 
whites. The lower orders often take 
revenge overtly while the more re- 
fined content themselves with vocal 
expressions of their resentment. Or 
take it out on individual whites. 

White people, on the other hand, 
have no basis for such feeling, not 
having the same background or 
experience. 

While Negroes bitterly resent the 
exclusiveness of the whites and the 
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social ostracism that flows from it, 
they are often guilty of the same 
aloofness when capable of practicing 
it. 

For instance, there is little evi- 
dence of friendliness shown by a 
colored social group when a desirable 
young man escorts a white girl into a 
gathering. Indeed, the reaction, 
especially on the part of the colored 
girls is one of ill-concealed hostility. 
This is sometimes obvious even when 
the white girl is married to the 
fellow. 

Needless to say, a white fellow 
escorting a pretty Negro girl would 
encounter the hostility of the young 
colored men present. 

One of my earliest recollections of 
a reaction of this sort was a fraternal 
ball to which my parents took me in 
the Northern city where I was reared. 
One of the uniformed moguls by 
virtue of his rank was slated to lead 
the grand march, but because his wife 
was white there was violent objection 
on the part of the colored women 
present. She was the only white per- 
son there, so in the interest of peace 
the procession was led by another 
couple. 

In this city where Negroes were 
scarce and scattered, there were a 
dozen or more white wives of Negro 
men, and all of them fine women, 
but they were more socially ostracized 
by the Negroes than by the whites. 
At best they were only tolerated. 

This is not to say that a group of 
Negro wives of white men would not 
have been subjected to similar ostra- 
cism (or worse) by white society un- 
ed identical circumstances. They cer- 
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tainly would have been. Indeed, such 
practice is customary in Asia and 
Africa; but the compulsion is greater 
in the majority group than in the 
minority, and thus less reprehensible. 
There is a great incongruity in a 
group which is the victim of prej- 
udice practicing it against others. 

At the very ball where the white 
wife was ostracized, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of wallflowers were 
black girls! The most sought after 
girls were those who were light in 
color and with “good” hair, often 
the daughters of so-called mixed 
couples. There's one for a psycholo- 
gist to ponder! 

This brings up the question of 
color prejudice inside the Negro 
group. It is not as marked today as it 
once was but it is far from non-exist- 
ent. It is not so much prejudice 
against dark color and the more Ne- 
gro features and hair as it is a pref- 
erence for the more Caucasian char- 
acteristics. This aversion to Negro 
facial eharacteristics is less marked 
among whites than it is among Ne- 
groes. Indeed, many whites have a 
preference for the darker Negroes. 
There was once a witty saying current 
that ‘Nobody wants a black woman 
but a white man.” 

While there has long been a fad 
among whites for sun-tanned skins 
and permanent waves in the hair, 
among Negroes the preference is for 
pale or light skins and straight hair. 
As a matter of fact one of the largest 
businesses in colored America has 
prospered by performing this meta- 
morphosis for millions of Negroes 
weekly. A persual of the Negro 
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newspapers and magazines is suf- 
ficient to establish that fact. There 
are economic and social reasons for 
this preference, of course, but they 
do not alter the conclusion that this 
bias exists. 

This intra-racial color bias is more 
prevalent among West Indians and 
Latin Americans than among Ne- 
groes in this country, and it is de- 
clining here more rapidly than it is 
down there perhaps because the 
blacks here have more education and 
economic power. 

There was once a time not long 
ago when the appearance of a dark 
chorus girl on the stage of one of our 
Negro theaters aroused gales of 
laughter and in some snooty colored 
circles the entrance of a black woman 
caused much lifting of eyebrows and 
shrugging of shoulders. These gross 
manifestations of color prejudice are 
rarely to be observed these days, 
thanks to the emergence of the darker 
Negroes in business and education, 
but they have not wholly disappeared 
by any means. 

Unfortunately we still hear expres- 
sions that Caucasian hair is “good” 
and African hair ‘“‘bad,” that Bantu 
features are less desirable than Nor- 
dic, and that ‘‘fair’’ skin is more to 
be cherished than coronets. These 
are almost never heard in white 
circles, which leads to the conclusion 
that there is more of this prejudice 
in the Negro group. 

On the other hand, and perhaps a 
corrollary of the other bias, is the 
peculiar pro-Caucasian prejudice 
among Negroes that white folks 
somehow do things better. No Ku 
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Kluxer has ever subjected Negroes 
to more withering criticism of this 
kind than Negroes themselves al- 
though it is often completely unjusti- 
fied. For example, most Negroes ap- 
parently prefer to be insured with 
white companies which often dis- 
criminate against them, and yet dur- 
ing the darkest days of the depres- 
sion when dozens of white companies 
failed, only two Negro companies 
did not weather the economic storm. 
It is customary to disparage Negro 
places of business and service rather 
indiscriminately although, all things 
considered, they give as good service 
as white concerns of comparable size 
and patronage. This is also true of 
Negro newspapers and magazines. 
We are too prone to make invidious 
comparisons without sufficient obser- 
vation and knowledge. This is illus- 
trative of a peculiar self-hatred to 
which many eminent psychologists 
have recently been addressing them- 
selves. 

Some of this is amusing, some of it 
is not but all of it is understandable 
on the basis of our historical back- 
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ground. As more of the racial bar- 
riers fall, opportunities widen and 
associations increase, the envy, resent- 
ment and fears will decline and our 
race hatred will lessen. This in turn 
will mitigate our intra-racial color 
prejudices by our own growing ac- 
complishment and the self-apprecia- 
tion flowing from it. 

Hypersensitivity, resentment, envy 
and hatred are the offspring of un- 
derprivilege, inequality, ill-treatment 
and ostracism. They rise or fall to- 
gether. When manifestations of anti- 
Negro prejudice disappear among 
whites, there will be a rapid decline 
of anti-white prejudice among Ne- 
groes. 

It is to be hoped that some day 
even these racial designations will 
either disappear from our language 
or assume less hurtful connotations. 

But presently it seems to be argua- 
ble that, for the reasons stated, there 
is more prejudice among Negroes 
than among whites. There is nothing 
in these deplorable, if understanda- 
ble, manifestations, however, that 
real national unity cannot cure. 


A CAPE TOWN, South Africa colored woman, protesting the 
arrest of her husband for intoxication, asked the magistrate, “Why 
don’t you let my husband out to earn bread for my children and 
lock the drink up?” 
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COLOR CRAZE 


Democracy’s Hairline. When 
barbers of the atom bomb-making col- 
ony of Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
walked off the job rather than cut 
the hair of William G. Stone, Negro 
security inspector, the town’s male 
citizens went shaggy. Stone stood on 
his rights. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, he knew, demands nondis- 
crimination of all Los Alamos’ busi- 
ness concessionaires. No new barbers 
would promise to cut heads regard- 
less of color and Stone would not con- 
sent to a private cutting. Said he, 
“Either you believe in democracy or 
you don’t . . . I wouldn't consider 
myself capable of handling my job 
as a security inspector if, because of 
my color, I had to be treated differ- 
ently.”’ Result: everyone else in town 
either went without a haircut or drove 
34 miles to Santa Fe and the nearest 
pair of clippers. 


* 


True Brotherhood The new bus 
which now transports Negro young- 
sters from their homes to Sacred 
Heart School down in Camden, Mis- 
sissippi, was donated by a group of 
Brooklyn inen, 14 Jews and an Irish- 
man. 
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If It Were Only True. In dis- 
missing a million dollar libel suit 
against the Chicago Tribune, an Ap- 
pellate Court ruled that it is not 
libelous to refer to a white person as 
a Negro, that ‘to be a Negro in IIli- 
nois is not to be the subject of scorn, 
ridicule or hatred.” The Court point- 
ed out that racial discrimination is 
forbidden by a great many Illinois 
statues. No discrimination, they rea- 
son, no difference. 


* * * 


Stopping The Parade Of 
Progress. While Negroes are in- 
filtrating white college campuses all 
over the South, a Negro soldier sent 
by “mistake” to the University of 
Alabama along with 24 other men 
for a 12-week training course as a 
clerk-typist, rated nation-wide head- 
lines for being “hustled safely away.” 

* 


Don’t Even Look! In Yancey- 
ville, North Carolina, Mack Ingram, 
a Negro father of nine children, was 
found guilty of ‘attempted assault,” 
was sentenced to two years on a road 
gang. His crime? He looked at an 
18-year-old white girl who admitted 
that at the time of the “crime” In- 
gram was at least 75 feet away. 
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Recent measures and statutes of the present government 
virtually complete the blueprint for turning 


South Africa into a vast slave-labor camp 


RACIST CALDRON 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


BY R. K. COPE 
Reprinted from The Nation 


RAWLING across a thousand 

miles of dry, cold veld, the 

“zoo” trains take back South 
Africa’s legislators and every species 
of official from the parliamentary 
capital, Cape Town, to the bureau- 
cratic stronghold of the country, Pre- 
toria. In the satchels of the ministers 
is a fresh batch of oppressive laws 
forced through the world’s most un- 
democratic legislature by methods 
which have sent a chill of alarm 
into every section of the nation ex- 
cept the small, cast-iron minority in 
control. Together with the other 
statutes piled up since Dr. Malan’s 
Nationalists gained power in 1948, 
the new measures virtually complete 
the blueprint for turning South Af- 
rica into one vast slave-labor camp. 


R. K. COPE is a South African poet 
and journalist who has written many 
magazine articles on the racial problem 
in the Union. 
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While Parliament was in session, 
the Dutch Reformed churches dog- 
matized that the right to vote was a 


privilege given by God and could be *’ - 


rightly exercised only by civilized 
Christians. The definition cut out all 
persons of African race and all ‘‘col- 
ored” persons. The pattern of events 
became clear: another general ad- 
vance on all fronts was being opened 
by the Broederbond, the secret so- 
ciety of the Nationalist leadership 
which is steering the country toward 
its goal of a one-party, one-race, one- 
language fascist dictatorship. 

The Dutch Reformed churches 
look after the theocratic and ‘“‘spirit- 
ual” operations of the Broederbond. 
In their eyes a Christian is an Afri- 
kaner Calvinist or one who accepts 
the “mastership’” (baasskap) of the 
Afrikaners. With the Calvinist God 
barring the non-white races from 
democratic rights, the political wing 
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uf the Broederbond got busy in Parli- 
ament to force through laws to this 
effect. 

One law disfranchised the million- 
strong minority of mixed or colored 
race, though they have a considerable 
common ancestry with the white Af- 
rikaners and have enjoyed the vote 
tor a hundred years, evidently in 
ignorance of the Divine will. This 
law was passed in violation of the 
South African constitution, which 
under historical “‘intrenched clauses’’ 
requires a two-thirds’ majority for 
any change in the political rights of 
the colored people. The colored mi- 
nority lose their vote but will be 
allowed to send four white represen- 
tatives to Parliament. 

A striking feature of the opposi- 
tion to the colored-disfranchisement 
bill was a nation-wide outburst of 
demonstrations led by white veterans 
of the Second World War who had 
helped smash fascism and Nazism 
from Abyssinia to the River Po. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 
paraded through the streets of the 
cities. Brown and black marched at 
the side of white ex-soldiers for the 
first time since they had sweated 
across North Africa and up through 
Italy. They marched at night, carry- 
ing torches. There was something 
desperate and ominous about it. The 
red, smoky flares of diesel oil were 
patches of light against an all-embrac- 
ing blackness. 

The movement was headed, briefly, 
by a many-times-decorated ace pilot 
of the Battle of Britain—one of 
Churchill’s “‘few’—with the same 
name as the Prime Minister. Group- 
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Captain Malan—"'Sailor” Malan, he 
is called—left his farm in the semi- 
arid diamond district of Kimberley to 
run itself while he stumped the coun- 
try. He felt he had a mission and 
burned like a new Savonarola to 
purge the people of the wickedness 
which had seized them. In his eyes 
they were guilty of the same fascism 
he had fought in the skies over Eng- 
land. 

But “Sailor”? Malan’s fiery enthusi- 
asm was snuffed out by a whisper. 
Group-Captain Malan is playing the 
red game, he is a red, said the Na- 
tionalists. The war ace was non- 
plussed. Astute vote-catching poli- 
ticians of the official opposition, the 
United Party of the late Marshal 
Smuts, exploited him. They wrote 
logic-chopping speeches for him that 
put him on the defensive. The flames 
fizzled out. But not before the gov- 
ernment’s police had smashed into 
demonstrators outside the Parliament 
building and filled Cape Town's cas- 
ualty bays with battered heads. 

Dr. Malan, of course, had intro- 
duced the yearly instalment of anti- 
red legislation in Parliament. The 
latest act enables the government 
without trial or inquiry to brand as a 
Communist anyone who at any time, 
even 50 years ago, advocated any of 
the objects of communism. Defini- 
tion of a Communist is virtually any- 
one the government says is a Com- 
munist. Once so branded, a man may 
be banished or deprived of his civil 
rights. He has no recourse to the 
courts. Nobody who has ever opened 
his mouth in public is safe unless he 
kotows to Malan, as one notorious 
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ex-Communist does—and has been 
rewarded with a seat in the Senate. 

The witch-hunt started immediate- 
ly with an investigation of the news- 
paper Guardian by a board of three 
Afrikaners. The paper has been a 
consistent opponent of the National- 
ists and champion of the colored 
people. Its suppression is regarded 
as certain. Every other newspaper 
can see that it faces the fate of Ar- 
gentina’s Presna: either bend the 
knee to Baal or be liquidated. Dur- 
ing the debates on this bill one of the 
leading Nationalist anti-Semites, von 
Moltke, said that if clergymen 
preached the Christian doctrine of 
equality of all men, thereby encour- 
aging communism, they should be 
brought to heel. The objections of 
Marshal Smuts’s former Minister of 
Justice, the Honorable Harry Law- 
rence, were answered by the raucous 
jibe of a back-bencher: “In ten years 
you'll be hanged!” 

The government party is exerting 
intimidation through Press Com- 
mission. Among the purposes of the 
commission is to inquire into the ac- 
tivities of foreign correspondents 
who keep the outside world informed 
of what goes in South Africa. Dr. 
Malan is enraged that the great news- 
papers of the world presume to criti- 
cize his policy. The correspondents 
can perhaps be brought into line, but 
the world press has only to use his 
own words or to quote the text of 
successive Nazi-like laws. The Prime 
Minister has declared he will secede 
from the British Commonwealth and 
set up a rump republic if the British 
papers do not cease their criticism. 
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He hates the United Nations and 
finds himself uncomfortable in a 
world that is two-thirds colored. He 
would like to secede from the world. 
He has his own Monroe Doctrine. 
He wants all Africa safe for the 
white-Herrenvolk creed of the Broe- 
derbond. The 150,000,000 dark folk 
of the north give him nightmares. 

The Nationalists’ plans for the 
black man emerged clearly during the 
six months of Parliament's session. 
In defiance of a resolution adopted 
by the United Nations General As- 
sembly, Malan officially proclaimed 
the Group Areas Act, known as the 
ghetto law. By this measure all races 
are eventually to be separated and 
bolted and barred from any contact 
with one another—except that be- 
tween white master and black serv- 
ant. The proclamation has had no 
effect as yet save to paralyze thou- 
sands of property transactions because 
nobody knows where the ghettos will 
be. 

Three more bills followed: one to 
tighten up generally the labor bond- 
age of the black. man, another to 
push him back into a parody of prim- 
itive tribalism, and a third empower- 
ing white owners of land to uproot 
black families settled on it. “The 
government makes us like homeless 
birds in our own country,” said a 
Xhosa leader in Cape Town. More 
ominous was the remark of a Zulu 
leader in Natal, ‘I look upon myself 
as a defeated person who will one 
day win back his freedom despite the 
barriers set up by political legisla- 
tion.” Senator W. G. Ballinger, the 
Native Representative in Parliament, 
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Black Star 


The Sign of White Supremacy 


complained bitterly that the so-called 
“slave-labor bill” was ‘‘a measure to 
tighten up in every respect the laws 
that are now grinding so harshly 
upon the native people of this coun- 
try.” This bill was held over until 
next year. 

The most subtly repressive of the 
three bills is the Bantu Tribal Au- 
thorities Act, which attempts to re- 
vive the shattered functions of primi- 
tive tribal society. But tribal society 
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was pagan. Its cohesion was insured 
by ancestor-worship based on a semi- 
nomadic, and hence warlike, cattle 
culture. The Bantu today are very 
largely Christian; they have no free- 
dom of movement; they are dis- 
armed, defenseless, and for the most 
part landless. The Nationalists 
would specifically deny the black man 
the rights conferred by education and 
Christianity. Stripped of verbiage, 
the Tribal Authorities Act uses the 
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black man for his own undoing. It 
is the Nazi technique of the infa- 
mous J#denrat. From their ghettos, 
the phony tribal authorities will be 
expected to deliver up their people 
for labor, taxation, or any purpose 
for which they are wanted. No won- 
der the Bantu leaders are considering 
steps to defeat the working of the 
law. In Natal Province the militant 
African Congress signalized a new 
phase of solidarity against the op- 
pressor by electing to its leadership a 
Zulu chief, A. J. Luthulie. 

Dr. Malan’s government has a pa- 
thetic faith in the efficacy of laws. 
Every problem, it believes, from sex- 
ual immorality to thought control, 
can be solved by passing an act. But 
laws too often remain mere paper 
while the intractable reality is un- 
touched—the reality of a small, hated 
white minority imbedded in the vital 
mass of Africa’s millions. 

The awakening of Africa is inevi- 


table. Here are peoples of un- 
dreamed-of talents, resources, and 
solidarity. The achievements of indi- 
vidual Negroes in the New World 
indicate this. It is not strange that 
the Malan government bans Ameri- 
can Negro publications and prevents 
the importation of films or magazines 
showing Negroes in positions of 
equal dignity with whites. 
Christianity for Africans is an 
original experience. It lives among 
them as a deep and palpable faith, 
gaining emotional power, no doubt, 
by a tinge of more naive beliefs 
inherited from pagan forefathers. 
Theirs is a primitive Christianity in 
the sense that it is equalitarian, the 
creed of the oppressed. Freedom is 
no sleazy catchword to these people 
but a passion that stirs them with 
gathering force. And Malanism is 
the extreme expression of what 
stands between Africa and freedom. 
Copyright, The Nation (July 14, 1951) 


A Little Child Will Certainly Tell Them 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS WERE PLAYING. One pretended she 
wanted to rent the other's playhouse. 

“Have you any parents?” the playhouse owner asked. 

“Yes, two,” was the reply. 

“I’m sorry,” the landlady said, “but I never rent to children 
with parents. They're so noisy and destructive.” 
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PLUS AND MINUS SCOREBOARD * Edith Sampson likes to tell 
of the time she won a court case for a white woman client. Outside 
the courtroom, the woman threw her arms around Edith and kissed 
her. A friend of the UN delegate expressed surprise but Edith told 
him ''I don't discriminate. I don't mind who kisses me'' In 

Los Angeles a judge suspended the fine against a traffic violator 
wnen the defendant objected to the use of race designation on traf- 
fic tickets. The judge called the practice ''arbitrary and dis- 
criminating'' and suspended the $2.00 fine . .. A new Columbia 
University study of manpower during the last war discloses that of 
the 716,000 young men rejected by the army on the grounds of mental 
deficiency, 325,000 were Negroes but the figures also show that 
the rate of rejection for Negroes in the North was far below that 
for whites in eight deep Southern states . 


LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Novelist Willard Motley had to cut 
more than 130,000 words out of his new book on orders of his pub- 
lishers . . . The contemplated autobiography of Josephine Baker 
which was to be ghosted by Jane Wolf, a Havana newspaperwoman, 
was dropped by the publisher, Doubleday, because Josephine was 
too temperamental to work with . . . A new magazine to be called 
History will be out late this year with a featured article called 
''The Story of Bessie Smith'' (sometimes called the foster mother 
of jazz) .. . Richard Wright was recently hospitalized in France 
and was in the same hospital as Charles Davis, who faces trial asa 
spy inaSwisscourt .. . UNdelegate Edith Sampson is writing her 
~-oaeaing | and several publishers have put in bids for’ the 

. Mississippi's Thomas Young has been given the 26th 
son Saxton fellowship to ccmplete a novel about the Negro. 
He will explore conflict within the race instead of across the 


color line .. . Catherine Ownes Peare has a new juvenile on 
the life of Mary McLeod Bethune . 


FLICKER TICKER * The controversial Jean Paul Sartre play, 
''The Respectful Prostitute,'' is being made into a new French 
movie which will pull no punches in exploiting the play's story 
about a Negro who is protected froma lynching bya prostitute . 
20th Century-Fox is talking abcut doing a musical version of 
™'Uncle Tom's Cabin'' which will star, of all people — Betty Grable 
; James M Mason who has always been an avid admirer of Lena Hor: Horne 
is still trying ring to interest Lena in doing a movie with A ee 
The Negro bootblack at 20th Century-Fox studio, Henry Finks, col- 
lected dividends on his acquaintance with studio bigwigs by by land- 
ing movie roles for his four youngsters - Juanita, Irving, Wilbur 
and Darryl (named after the studio boss, of course) - in the new 
movie ''Lydia Bailey'' . . . Louis Armstrong, Katherine Dunham 
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and the Nicholas Brothers have brief appearances in new French 


movie starring Fernandel and called ''I'm In the Revue'' 
Latest figures on the number of movie houses in all of Africa is 
1,301, which is less than the total number of drive-ins in the U. S. 
4 . Singer Herb Jeffries is currently in Italy working on a new 
movie . . . Negro baritone, William Warfield, who starred in the 
newest movie version of !' ‘Showboat! ' had to turn down a bid from 
the famous La Scala Opera in Milan, Italy, in order to keep his 
mmitment to appear in Metro's movie, ' "Huckleberry Finn'' 
Louis Armstrong is set for another Hollywood movie role in MGM's 
"'Glory Road'' starring Ralph Meeker .. . Eartha Kitt, former 
dancer with Katherine Dunham, appears in a French movie ie ' Tou jours 
Paris'' and Orson Welles has as plans to cast her as Salome ina film 
. . ASaresult of his work in ''Lydia Bailey,'' William Marshall 
has become the only Negro actor with a contract with a Hollywood 
studio. 20th Century-Fox has signed him to a seven-year contract 
calling for two pictures a year . .. Two Negro actors—Canada 
Lee and John Kitzmiller—have been cast in a new Italian film, 


''On The Guadaloupe Road’ 


OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT * Dancer Katherine Dunham has bought 
anew home inHaiti . . . Rep. A. Clayton Powell and pianist Hazel 
Scott have embarked on a round-the-world trip that will include 
a number of concerts by Hazel .. . A painting of a lynching in- 
cluded in an art exhibit in connection with the Festival of Britain 
was removed after complaint that it was ''political and grue- 
some''’ . . . When Sugar Chile Robinson played in London, he had 
to admit his age as 15 instead of 12 because of a law against per- 
formers of ages less than 15. . . Baritone Lawrence Winter has been 
invited to sing in three German gpera houses this winter . 

CRYSTAL BALL * Watch for a Negro jockey in the eentucky Derby 
next year, the first. since the days of Isaac Murphy. He will be 
up-and-coming Hosea Richardson... Stepin Fetchit will make a 
comeback in the movies with two roles in coming 1g pictures 
Serator Robert Taft will soon start lining up a retinue of Negro 
political support among Deep South Republicans whom he'll need 
for a good show for colored voters at the Republican national 
convention . . . The Navy plans drastic action soon to change its 
"'Negro stutistics'' which show that most colored sailors are 
still actually messmen . . . Newest Cuban Negro to hit the major 
leagues will be a pitcher with the tongue- -twisting name of Wences- 
lao Gonzales. He played for Juarez in the Mexican League this 
past season . . . The two Negro congressmen will split over their 
choice for President in 1952. Chicago's Rep. William L. Dawson 
will stick with Truman but New York's Rep. Adam Powell will be 
plugging for an independent, perhaps even Eisenhower .. . 
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This is the poignantly sweet story 
of a Negro teacher and a little boy 


who tugged at her heart—and yours 


SEE HOW THEY RUN 


BY MARY ELIZABETH VROMAN 


Reprinted from Ladies’ Home Journal 


BELL rang. Jane Richards 
A squared the sheaf of records 
decisively in the large Manila 
folder, placed it in the right-hand 
corner of her desk, and stood up. 
The chatter of young voices subsided, 
and 43 small faces looked solemniy 
and curiously at the slight young fig- 
ure before them. The bell stopped 
ringing. 
I wonder if they're as scared of me 
as 1 am of them. She smiled brightly. 
“Good morning, children, I am 
Miss Richards.” As if they don’t 
know—the door of the third-grade 
room had a neat new sign pasted 
above it with her name in bold 
black capitals; and anyway, a new 
teacher's name is the first thing 
that children find out about on the 
first day of school. Nevertheless, she 
wrote it for their benefit in large 
white letters on the blackboard. 
“I hope we will all be happy work- 


MARY ELIZABETH VROMAN, 26, 
is a Negro teacher in a southern school. 
This is the first story that she ever sub- 
mitted to any magazine. 
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ing and playing together this year.” 
Now why does that sound so trite? 
“As I call the roll will you please 
stand, so that I may get to know you 
as soon as possible, and if you like 
you may tell me something about 
yourselves, how old you are, where 
you live, what your parents do, and 
perhaps something about what you 
did during the summer.” 

Seated, she checked the names 
carefully. “Booker T. Adams.” 

Booker stood, gangling and stoop- 
shouldered ; he began to recite tired- 
ly, “My name is Booker T. Adams, 
I’se ten years old.” Shades of Uncle 
Tom! “T live on Painter's Path.” 
He paused, the look he gave her was 
tinged with something very akin to 
contempt. “I didn’t do nothing in 
the summer,” he said deliberately. 

“Thank you, Booker.” Her voice 
was even. “George Allen.” Must 
remember to correct that Stoop. ... 
Where is Painter's Path? ... How 
to go about correcting those speech 
defects? . . . Go easy, Jane, don't 
antagonize them. ... They're clean 
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enough, but this is the first day... . 
How can one teacher do any kind of 
job with a load of 43? ... Thank 
heaven the building is modern and 
well built even though it is over- 
crowded, not like some I’ve seen— 
no potbellied stove. 

“Sarahlene Clover Babcock.” 
Where do these names come from? 
...Up from slavery... . How high 
7s up? Jane smothered a sudden de- 
sire to giggle. Outside she was calm 
and poised and smiling. Clearly she 
called the names, listening with in- 
terest, making a note here and there, 
making no corrections—not yet. 

She experienced a moment of brief 
inward satisfaction: I’m doing very 
well, this is what is expected of me 

. . Orientation to Teaching . . . 
Miss Murray’s voice beat a distant 
tattoo in her memory. Miss Murray 
with the Junoesque figure and the 
moon face. . ideal teacher 
personality is one which, combining 
in itself all the most desirable quali- 
ties, expresses itself with quiet assur- 
ance in its endeavor to mold the per- 
sonalities of the students in the most 
desirable patterns.” . . . Dear dull 
Miss Murray. 

She made mental estimates of the 
class. What a cross section of my 
people they represent, she thought. 
Here and there signs of evident pov- 
erty, here and there children of obvi- 
ously well-to-do parents. 

“My name is Rachel Veronica 
Smith. I am nine years old. I live 
at Six-oh-seven Fairview Avenue. 
My father is a Methodist minister. 
My mother is a housewife. I have 
two sisters and one brother. Last 
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summer mother and daddy took us 
all to New York to visit my Aunt 
Jen. We saw lots of wonderful 
things. There are millions and mil- 
lions of people in New York. One 
day we went on a ferryboat all the 
way up the Hudson River—that’s a 
great big river as wide as this town, 
and ‘ 

The children listened wide-eyed. 
Jane listened carefully. She speaks 
good English. Healthy, erect, and 
even perhaps a little smug. Immac- 
ulately well dressed from the smooth- 
ly braided hair, with two perky bows, 
to the shiny brown oxfords. ... Bless 
you, Rachel, I'm so glad to have you. 
i and the buildings are all 
very tall, some of them nearly reach 
the sky.” 

“Haw-haw’—this from Booker 
cynically. 

“Well, they are too.” Rachel 
swung around, fire in her eyes and 
insistence in every line of her round, 
compact body. 

“Ain’t no building as tall as the 
sky, is dere, Miz Richards?” 

Crisis No. 1 Jane chose her an- 
swer carefully. As high as the sky 

. mustn't turn this into a lesson 
in science... all in due time. ‘The 
sky is a long way out, Booker, but 
the buildings in New York are very 
tall indeed. Rachel was only trying 
to show you how very tall they are. 
In fact, the tallest building in the 
whole world is in New York City.” 

“They call it the Empire State 
Building,” interrupted Rachel, heady 
with her new knowledge and Jane's 
corroboration. 

Booker wasn’t through. “You been 
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dere, Miz Richards?” 

“Yes, Booker, many times. Some- 
day I shall tell you more about it. 
Maybe Rachel will help me. Is there 
anything you'd like to add, Rachel ?” 

“I would like to say that we are 
glad you are our new teacher, Miss 
Richards.’ Carefully she sat down, 
spreading her skirt with her plump 
hands, her smile angelic 

Now I'll bet me a quarter her rev- 
erend father told her to say that. 
“Thank you, Rachel.” 

The roll call continued. . . . Tanya, 
slight and pinched, with the toes 
showing through the very white 
sneakers, the darned and faded but 
clean blue dress, the gentle voice 
like a tinkling bell, and the beautiful 
sensitive face. . . . Boyd and Lloyd, 
identical in their starched overalls, 
and the slightly vacant look... . 
Marjorie Lee, all of 12 years old, the 
well-developed body moving rest- 
lessly in the childish dress, the eyes 
too wise, the voice too high. . . . Joe 
Louis, the intelligence in the brilliant 
black eyes gleaming above the thread- 
bare clothes. Lives of great men‘all 
remind us Well, I have them 
all... Frederick Douglass, Franklin 
Delano, Abraham Lincoln, Booker 
T., Joe Louis, George Washington. 
... What a great burden you bear, 
little people, heirs to all your par- 
ents’ stillborn dreams of greatness. 
I must not fail you, The last name 
on the list... C. T. Young. Jane 
paused, small lines creasing her fore- 
head. She checked the list again. 

“C. T., what is your name? I only 
have your initials on my list.” 

“Dat’s all my name, C. T. Young.” 
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“No, dear, I mean what does C. T. 
stand for? Is it Charles or Clarence?” 

“No’m, jest C. T.” 

“But I can’t put that in my regis- 
ter, dear.” 

Abruptly Jane rose and went to the 
next room. Rather timidly she waited 
to speak to Miss Nelson, the second- 
grade teacher, who had the formi- 
dable record of having taught all of 
16 years. Miss Nelson was large and 
smiling. 

“May I help you, dear?” 

“Yes, please. It's about C. T. 
Young. I believe you had him last 
year.” 

“Yes, and the year before that. 
You'll have him two years too.” 

“Oh? Well, I was wondering what 
name you registered him under. All 
the information I have is C. T. 
Young.” 

“That's all there is, honey. Lots 
of these children only have initials.” 

“You mean .. . can't something 
be done about it?” 

“What? Miss Nelson was still 
smiling, but clearly impatient. 

“IT... well... thank you.” Jane 
left quickly. 

Back in Room 3 the children were 


growing restless. Deftly Jane passed - 


out the rating tests and gave instruc- 
tions. Then she called C. T. to her. 
He was as small as an eight-year-old, 
and hungry-looking, with enormous 
guileless eyes and a_ beautifully 
shaped head. 

“How many years did you stay in 
the second grade, C. T.?” 

“Two.” 

“And in the first?” 

“Two.” 
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“How old are you?” 

"Leven." 

“When will you be 12?” 

“Nex’ month.” 

And they didn’t care. . . nobody 
ever cared enough about one small 
boy to give him a name. 

“You are a very lucky little boy, 
C. T. Most people have to take the 
name somebody gave them whether 
they like it or not, but you can choose 
your very own.” 

“Yeah?” The dark eyes were bel- 
ligerent. ‘‘My father named me C. T. 
after hisself, Miz Richards, an’ dat’s 
my name.” 

Jane felt unreasonably irritated. 
“How many children are there in 
your family, C. T.?” 

“ *Leven.” 

“How many are there younger 
than you?” she asked. 

“Seven.” 

Very gently, “Did you have your 
breakfast this morning, dear?” 

The small figure in the too-large 
trousers and the too-small shirt drew 
itself up to full height. ‘Yes’m, I 
had fried chicken, and rice, and cof- 
fee, and rolls, and oranges too.” 

Oh, you poor darling. You poor 
proud lying darling. Is that what 
you'd like for breakfast? 

She asked, “Do you like school, 

“Yes'm,” he told her suspiciously. 

She leafed through the pile of rec- 
ords. “Your record says you haven't 
been coming to school very regularly. 
Why?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Did you eat last year in the lunch- 
room?” 
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“No’m.” 


“Did you ever bring a lunch?” 

“‘No’m, I eats such a big breakfast, 
I doan git hungry at lunchtime.” 

“Children need to eat lunch to 
help them grow tall and strong, C. T. 
So from now on you'll eat lunch in 
the lunchroom’’—an afterthought: 
Perhaps it’s important to make him 
think I believe hin—‘‘and from now 
on maybe you'd better not eat such a 
big breakfast.” 

Decisively she wrote his name at 
the top of what she knew to be an 
already too large list. “Only those in 
absolute necessity,”’ she had been told 
by Mr. Johnson, the kindly, harassed 
principal. “We'd like to feed them 
all, so many are underfed, but we 
just don’t have the money.” Well, 
this was absolute necessity if she ever 
saw it. 

“What does your father do, C. 

‘He work at dat big factory cross- 
town, he make plenty money, Miz 
Richards.” The record said ‘‘unem- 
ployed.” 

“Would you like to be named 
Charles Thomas?” 

The expressive eyes darkened, but 
the voice was quiet. “No’m.” 

“Very well.” Thoughtfully Jane 
opened the register; she wrote firmly 
C. T. Young. 


October is a witching month in 
the Southern United States. The rich- 
ness of the golds and reds and browns 
of the trees forms an enchanted fili- 
gree through which the lilting voices 
of children at play seem to float, em- 
bodied like so many nymphs of Pan. 
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Jane had played a fast-and-furious 
game of tag with her class and now 
she sat quietly under the gnarled old 
oak, watching the tireless play, feel- 
ing the magic of the sun through the 
leaves warmly dappling her skin, the 
soft breeze on the nape of her neck 
like a lover’s hands, and her own 
drowsy lethargy. Paul, Paul my dar- 
ling... how long for us now? She 
had worshiped Paul Carlyle since 
they were freshmen together. On 
graduation day he had slipped the 
small circlet of diamonds on her fin- 
ger. ... “A teacher’s salary is small, 
Jane. Maybe we'll be lucky enough 
to get work together, then in a year 
or so we can be married. Wait for 
me, darling, wait for me!” 

But in a year or so Paul had gone 
to war, and Jane went out alone to 
teach. . . . Lansing Creek—one year 

. the leaky roof, the potbellied 
stove, the water from the well... . 
Maryweather Point—two years. . . 
the tight-lipped spinster principal 
with the small, vicious face and the 
small, vicious soul. . . . Three hard 
lonely years and then she had been 
lucky. 

The superintendent had praised 
her. “You have done good work, 
Miss—ah—Jane. This year you are 
to be placed at Centertown High— 
that is, of course, if you care to ac- 
cept the position.” 

Jane had caught her breath. Cen- 
tertown was the largest and best 
equipped of all the schools in the 
county, only ten miles from home 
and Paul—for Paul had come home, 
older, quieter, but still Paul. He was 
teaching now more than a hundred 
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miles away, but they went home 
every other week end to their fami- 
lies and each other. . . . “Next sum- 
mer you'll be Mrs. Paul Carlyle, dar- 
ling. It’s hard for us to be apart so 
much. I guess we'll have to be for a 
long time till I can afford to support 
you. But, sweet, these little tykes 
need us so badly.” He had held her 
close, rubbing the nape of the neck 
under the soft curls. “We have a big 
job, those of us who teach,”’ he had 
told her, “a never-ending and often 
thankless job, Jane, to supply the 
needs of these kids who lack so 
much.” 

They wrote each other long letters, 
sharing plans and problems. She 
wrote him about C. T. “I’ve adopted 
him, darling. He’s so pathetic and 
so determined to prove that he’s not. 
He learns nothing at all, but I can’t 
let myself believe that he’s stupid, so 
I keep trying.” 

“Miz Richards, please, ma’am.” 
Tanya’s beautiful amber eyes sought 
hers timidly. Her brown curls were 
tangled from playing, her cheeks a 
bright red under the tightly-stretched 
olive skin. The elbows jutted awk- 
wardly out of the sleeves of the limp 
cotton dress, which could not conceal 
the finely chiseled bones in their piti- 
able fleshlessness. As always when 
she looked at her, Jane thought, 
What a beautiful child! So unlike 
the dark, gaunt, morose mother, and 
the dumpy, pasty-faced father who 
had visited her that first week. A 
fairy’s changeling. You'll make a 
lovely angel to grace the throne of 
God, Tanya! Now what made me 
think of that?” 
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“Please, ma'am, sick.” 

Gently Jane drew her down beside 
her. She felt the parchment skin, 
noted the unnaturally bright eyes. 
Oh, dear God, she’s burning up! 
“Do you hurt anywhere, Tanya?” 

“My head, ma’am, and I’se so 
tired.” Without warning she began 
to cry. 

"How far do you live, Tanya?” 

“Two miles.” 

“You walk to school?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Do any of your brothers have a 
bicycle?” 

“No’m.” 

“Rachel!” Bless you for always 
being there when I need you. ‘Hur- 
ry, dear, to the office and ask Mr. 
Johnson please to send a big boy 
with a bicycle to take Tanya home. 
She’s sick.” 

Rachel ran. 

“Hush now, dear, we'll get some 
cool water, and then you'll be home 
in a little while. Did you feel sick 
this morning?” 

“Yes’m, but Mot Dear sent me to 
school anyway. She said I just 
wanted to play hooky.” Keep smil- 
ing, Jane. Poor, ambitious, well- 
meaning parents, made bitter at the 
seeming futility of dreaming dreams 
for this lovely child .. . willing her 
to rise above the drabness of your 
own meager existence... too angry 
with life to see that what she needs 
most is your love and care and right 
now medical attention. 

Jane bathed the child’s forehead 
with cool water at the fountain. Do 
the white schools have a clinic? I 
must ask Paul. Do they have a lounge 
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or a couch where they can lay one 
wee sick head? Is there anywhere in 
this town free medical service for one 
small child... born black? 

The boy with the bicycle came. 
“Take care of her now, ride slowly 
and carefully, and take her straight 
home. . . . Keep the newspaper over 
your head, Tanya, to keep out the 
sun, and tell your parents to call the 
doctor.’’ But she knew they wouldn’t 
—because they couldn't! 

The next day Jane went to see 
Tanya. 

“She’s sho’ nuff sick, Miz Rich- 
ards,” the mother said. “She's al- 
ways been a puny child, but this time 
she’s took real bad, throat’s all raw, 
talk all out of her haid las’ night. I 
been using a poultice and some herb 
brew but she ain’t got no better.” 

“Have you called a doctor, Mrs. 
Fulton?” 

“No’m, we cain’t afford it, an’ 
Jake, he doan believe in doctors no- 
how.” 

Jane waited till the tide of high 
bright anger welling in her heart and 
beating in her brain had subsided. 
When she spoke her voice was de- 
ceptively gentle. “Mrs. Fulton, Tan- 
ya is a very sick little girl. She is 
your only little girl. If you love her, 
I advise you to have a doctor to her, 
for if you don’t . . . Tanya may die.” 

The wail that issued from the thin 
figure seemed to have no part in 
reality. 

Jane spoke hurriedly. “Look, I'm 
going into town, I'll send a doctor 
out. Don’t worry about paying him. 
We can see about that later.” Im- 
pulsively she put her arms around the 
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taut, motionless shoulders. ‘Don’t 
you worry, honey, it’s going to be all 
right.” 


There was a kindliness in the doc- 
tors weatherbeaten face that warmed 
Jane’s heart, but his voice was 
brusque. “You sick, girl? Well?” 

“No, sir. I’m not sick.” What 
long sequence of events has caused 
even the best of you to look on even 
the best of us as menials? “Ym a 
teacher at Centertown High. There’s 
4 little girl in my class who is very 
ill. Her parents are very poor. I 
came to see if you would please go 
to see her.” 

He looked at her, amused. 

“Of course I'll pay the bill, doc- 
tor,” she added hastily. 

“In that case... well... 
does she live?” 

Jane told him. “I think it’s diph- 
theria, doctor.” 

He raised his eyebrows. “Why?” 

Jane sat erect. Don’t be afraid, 
Jane! You're as good a teacher as he 
is a doctor, and you made an A in 
that course in childhood diseases. 
“High fever, restlessness, sore throat, 
headache, croupy cough, delirium. It 
could, of course, be tonsillitis or scar- 
let fever, but that cough—well, I'm 
only guessing, of course,” she fin- 
ished lamely. 

“Hmph.” The doctor's face was 
expressionless. ‘“Well, we'll see. Have 
your other children been inoculated?” 

“Yes, sir. Doctor, if the parents 
ask, please tell them that the school 
is paying for your services.” 

This time he was wide-eyed. 

The lie haunted her. She spoke to 
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the other teachers about it the next 
day at recess. ‘She's really very sick, 
maybe you'd like to help?” 

Mary Winters, the sixth-grade 
teacher, was the first to speak. “‘Rich- 
ards, I'd like to help, but I’ve got 
three kids of my own, and so you see 
how it is?” 

Jane saw. 

“Trouble with you, Richards, is 
you're too emotional.” This from 
Nelson. ‘When you've taught as 
many years as I have, my dear, you'll 
learn not to bang your head against 
a stone wall. It may sound hard- 
hearted to you, but one just can't 
worry about one child more or less 
when one has nearly 50.” 

The pain in the back of her eyes 
grew more insistent. “I can,” she 
said. 

“Tl help, Jane,” said Marilyn An- 
drews, breathless, bouncy newlywed 
Marilyn. “Here's two bucks. It’s all 
I've got, but nothing's plenty for 
me.’ Her laughter pealed echoing 
down the hall. 

“T’'ve got a dollar, Richards’’—this 
from mousy, severe little Miss Mitch- 
ell—"though I’m not sure I agree 
with you.” 

“Why don’t you ask the high- 
school faculty?” said Marilyn. ‘‘Bet- 
ter still, take it up in teachers’ meet- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Johnson has enough to wor- 
ry about now,” snapped Nelson. 
Why, she’s mad, thought Jane, mad 
because I'm trying to give a helpless 
little tyke a chance to live, and be- 
cause Marilyn and Mitchell helped. 

The bell rang. Wordlessly Jane 
turned away. She watched the chil- 
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dren troop in noisily, an ancient nurs- 
ery rhyme running through her head: 


Three blind mice, three blind mice, 

See how they run, see how they run, 

They all ran after the farmer's wife, 

She cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
Did you ever see such a sight in your life 
As three blind mice? 


Only this time it was 43 mice. 


Jane giggled. Why, I'm hysterical, 
she thought in surprise. The mice 
thought the sweet-smelling farmer's 
wife might have bread and a wee bit 
of cheese to offer poor blind mice, 
but the farmer's wife didn’t like 
poor, hungry, dirty blind mice. So 
she cut off their tails. Then they 
couldn't run any more, only wobble. 
What happened then? Maybe they 
starved, those that didn’t bleed to 
death. Running round in circles. 
Running where, little mice? 


She talked to the high-school fac- 
ulty, and Mr. Johnson. Altogether 
she got eight dollars. 

The following week she received 
a letter from the doctor: 


Dear Miss Richards: 1 am happy to in- 
form you that Tanya is greatly improved, 
and with careful nursing will be well 
enough in about eight weeks to return to 
school. She is very frail, however, and 
will require special care. I have made 
three visits to her home. In view of the 
peculiar circumstances, I am donating my 
services. The’ cost of the medicines, how- 
ever, amounts to the sum of $15. I am 
referring this to you as you requested. 
What a beautiful child! 


Yours sincerely, 
JONATHAN H. Sincrair, M.D. 
P.S. She had diphtheria. 
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Bless you forever and ever, Jona- 
than H. Sinclair, M.D. For all your 
long Southern heritage, “a man’s a 
man for a’ that... and a’ that!’ 

Her heart was light that night 
when she wrote to Paul. Later she 
made plans in the darkness. You'll 
be well and fat by Christmas, Tanya, 
and you'll be a lovely angel in my 
pageant... .1 must get the children 
to save pennies. ... We'll send you 
milk and oranges and eggs, and we'll 
make funny little get-well cards to 


keep you happy. 
But by Christmas Tanya was dead! 


The voice from the dark figure 
was quiet, even monotonous. ‘“‘Jake 
an’ me, we always work so hard, Miz 
Richards. We didn’t neither one 
have no schooling much when we 
was married—folks never had much 
money, but we was happy. Jake, he 
tenant farm. I tuk in washing—we 
plan to save and buy a little house 
and farm of our own someday. Den 
the children come. Six boys, Miz 
Richards—all in a hurry. We both 
want the boys to finish school, mebbe 
go to college. We try not to keep 
them out to work the farm, but some- 
times we have to. Then come Tanya. 
Just like a little yellow rose she was, 
Miz Richards, all pink and gold . . . 
and her voice like a silver bell. We 
think when she grow up an’ finish 
school she take voice lessons—be like 
Marian Anderson. We think mebbe 
by then the boys would be old enough 
to help. I was kinda feared for her 
when she get sick, but then she start 
to get better. She was doing so well, 
Miz Richards. Den it get cold, an’ 
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the fire so hard to keep all night 
long, an’ eben the newspapers in the 
cracks doan keep the win’ out, an’ I 
give her all my kivver; but one night 
she jest tuk to shivering an’ talking 
all out her haid—sat right up in bed, 
she did. She call your name onc’t or 
twice, Miz Richards, then she say, 
‘Mot Dear, does Jesus love me like 
Miz Richards say in Sunday school?’ 
I say, ‘Yes, honey.’ She say, ‘Effen 
I die will I see Jesus?’ I say, ‘Yes, 
honey, but you ain’t gwine die.’ But 
she did, Miz Richards . . . jest smiled 
an’ laid down—jest smiled an’ laid 
down.” 

It is terrible to see such hopeless 
resignation in such tearless eyes. . 
One little mouse stopped running. 
.. + You'll make a lovely angel to 
grace the throne of God, Tanya! 

Jane did not go to the funeral. 
Nelson and Rogers sat in the first 
pew. Everyone on the faculty con- 
tributed to a beautiful wreath. Jane 
preferred not to think about that. 


C. T. brought a lovely potted rose 
to her the next day. ‘Miz Richards, 
ma’am, do you think this is pretty 
enough to go on Tanya’s grave?” 

“Where did you get it, C. T.?” 

“T stole it out Miz Adams’ front 
yard, right out of that li'l’ glass 
house she got there. The door was 
open, Miz Richards, she got plenty, 
she won't miss this li'l’ one.” 

You queer little bundle of truth 
and lies. What dol do now? Seeing 
the tears blinking back in the anxious 
eyes, she said gently, ‘Yes, C. T., the 
rose is nearly as beautiful as Tanya 
is now. She will like it.” 
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“You mean she will know I put it 
there, Miz Richards? She ain’t daid 
at all?” 

“Maybe she'll know, C. T. You 
see, nothing that is beautiful ever 
dies as long as we remember it.” 

So you loved Tanya, little mouse? 
The memory of her beauty is yours 
to keep now forever and always, my 
darling.. Those things money can't 
buy. They've all been trying, but 
your tail isn’t off yet, is it, brat? 
Not by a long shot. Suddenly she 
laughed aloud. 

He looked at her wonderingly. 
“What you laughing at, Miz Rich- 
ards?” 

“T’m laughing because I’m happy, 
C. T.,” and she hugged him. 

Christmas with its pageantry and 
splendor came and went. Back from 
the holidays, Jane had an oral Eng- 
lish lesson. 

“We'll take this period to let you 
tell about your holidays, children.” 

On the week ends that Jane stayed 
in Centertown she visited different 
churches, and taught in the Sunday 
schools when she was asked. She had 
tried to impress on the children the 
reasons for giving at Christmastime. 
In class they had talked about things 
they could make for gifts, and ways 
they could save money to buy them. 
Now she stood by the window, listen- 
ing attentively, reaping the fruits of 
her labors. 

“I got a doll and a doll carriage 
for Christmas. Her name is Gladys, 
and the carriage has red wheels, and 
I got a tea set and ——” 

“IT got a bicycle and a catcher’s 
mitt.” 
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“We all went to a party and had 
ice cream and cake.” 

“T got 

“T got 

“T got 

Score one goose egg for Jane. She 
was suddenly very tired. “It’s your 
turn, C. T.”” Dear God, please don’t 
let him lie too much. He tears my 
heart. The children never laugh. It’s 
funny how polite they are to C. T. 
even when they know he’s lying. 
Even that day when Boyd and Lloyd 
told how they had seen him take food 
out of the garbage cans in front of 
the restaurant, and he said he was 
taking it to some poor hungry chil- 
dren, they didn't laugh. Sometimes 
children have a great deal more in- 
sight than grownups. 

C. T. was talking. “I didn’t get 
nothin’ for Christmas, because mam- 
ma was sick, but I worked all that 
week before for Mr. Bondel what 
owns the store on Main Street. I ran 
errands an’ swep’ up an’ he give me 
three dollars, and so I bought mam- 
ma a real pretty handkerchief an’ a 
comb, an’ I bought my father a tie 
pin, paid a big ole 50 cents for it 
too... an’ I bought my sisters an’ 
brothers some candy an’ gum an’ I 
bought me this whistle. Course I got 
what you give us, Miz Richards” 
(she had given each a small gift) 
‘an’ mamma’s white lady give us a 
whole crate of oranges, an’ Miz 
Smith what live nex’ door give me a 
pair of socks. Mamma she was so 
happy she made a cake with eggs an’ 
butter an’ everything; an’ then we 
ate it an’ had a good time.” 

Rachel spoke wonderingly. ‘Didn't 
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Santa Claus bring you anything at 
all?” 

C. T. was the epitome of scorn. 
“Ain’t no Santa Claus,” he said and 
sat down. 

Jane quelled the age-old third- 
grade controversy absently, for her 
heart was singing. C. T....C. T., 
son of my own heart, you are the 
bright new hope of a doubtful world, 
and the gay new song of a race un- 
conquered. Of them all—Sarabhlene, 
sole heir to the charming stucco home 
on the hill, all fitted for gracious liv- 
ing; George, whose father is a con- 
tractor; Rachel, the minister's daugh- 
ter; Angela, who has just inherited 
ten thousand dollars—of all of them 
who got, you, my dirty little vaga- 
bond, who have never owned a coat in 
your life, because you say you don’t 
get cold; you, out of your nothing, 
found something to give, and in the 
dignity of giving found that it was 
not so important to receive.... 
Christ Child, look down in blessing 
on one small child made in Your 
image and born black! 

Jane had problems. Sometimes it 
was difficult to maintain discipline 
with 42 children. Busy as she kept 
them, there were always some not 
busy enough. There was the confer- 
ence with Mr. Johnson. 

“Miss Richards, you are doing fine 
work here, but sometimes your room 
is a little . . . well—ah—well, to 
say the least, noisy. You are new 
here, but we have always maintained 
a record of having fine discipline 
here at this school. People have said 
that it used to be hard to tell whether 
or not there were children in the 
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building. We have always been 
proud of that. Now take Miss Nel- 
son. She is an excellent disciplina- 
rian." He smiled. “Maybe if you 
ask her she will give you her secret. 
Do not be too proud to accept help 
from anyone who can give it, Miss 
Richards.” 

“No, sir, thank you, sir, I'll do my 
best to improve, sir.” Ah, you dear, 
well-meaning, shortsighted, round, 
busy little man. Why are you not 
more concerned about how much the 
children have grown and learned in 
these past four months than you are 
about how much noise they make? 
1 know Miss Nelson’s secret. Spare 
not the rod and spoil not the child. 
Is that what you want me to do? Par- 
alyze these kids with fear so that they 
will be afraid to move? afraid to 
question? afraid to grow? Why is it 
so fine for people not to know there 
are children in the building? Wasn't 
the building built for children? In 
her room Jane locked the door against 
the sound of the playing children, 
put her head on the desk, and cried. 


Jane acceded to tradition and ad- 
ministered one whipping. Booker 
had slapped Sarahlene’s face because 
she had refused to give up a shiny 
little music box that played a gay 
little tune. He had taken the whip- 
ping docilely enough, as though used 
to it; but the sneer in his eyes that 
had almost gone returned to haunt 
them. Jane’s heart misgave her. From 
now on I positively refuse to impose 
my will on any of these poor children 
by reason of my greater strength. So 
she had abandoned the rod in favor 
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of any other means she could find. 
They did not always work. 

There was a never-ending drive 
for funds. Jane had a passion for 
perfection. Plays, dances, concerts, 
bazaars, suppers, parties followed 
one on another in staggering succes- 
sion. 

“Look here, Richards,’” Nelson 
told her one day, “it’s true that we 
need a new piano, and that science 
equipment, but, honey, these drives 
in a colored school are like the poor: 
with us always. It doesn’t make too 
much difference if Suzy forgets her 
lines, or if the ice cream is a little 
lumpy. Co-operation is fine, but the 
way you tear into things you won't 
last long.” 

“For once in her life Nelson’s 
right, Jane,”’ Elise told her later. “I 
can understand how intense you are 
because I used to be like that; but, 
pet, Negro teachers have always had 
to work harder than any others and 
till recently have always got paid less, 
so for our own health’s sake we have 
to let up wherever possible. Believe 
me, honey, if you don’t learn to take 
it easy, you're going to get sick.” 

Jane did. Measles! 

“Oh, no,” she wailed, “not in my 
old age!” But she was glad of the 
rest. Lying in her own bed at home, 
she realized how very tired she was. 

Paul came to see her that week end 
and sat by her bed, and read aloud 
to her the old classic poems they both 
loved so well. They listened to their 
favorite radio programs. Paul's pres- 
ence was warm and comforting. Jane 
was reluctant to go back to work. 

What to do about C. T. was a 
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question that daily loomed larger in 
Jane’s consciousness. Watching Joe 
Louis’ brilliant development was a 
thing of joy, and Jane was hard 
pressed to find enough outlets for his 
amazing abilities. Jeanette Allen was 
running a close second, and even 
Booker, so long a problem, was be- 
ginning to grasp fundamentals, but 
C. T. remained static. 

“I always stays two years in a 
grade, Miz Richards,” he told her 
blandly. “I does better the second 
year.” 

“Do you want to stay in the third 
grade two years, C. T.?” 

“I don’t keer.” His voice had been 
cheerful. 

Maybe he really is slow, Jane 
thought. But one day something 
happened to make her change her 
mind. : 

C. T. was possessed of an unusu- 
ally strong tendency to protect those 
he considered to be poor or weak. 
He took little Johnny Armstrong, 
who sat beside him in class, under 
his wing. Johnny was nearsighted 
and nondescript, his one outstanding 
feature being his hero-worship of 
C. T. Johnny was a plodder. Hard 
as he tried, he made slow progress 
at best. 

The struggle with multiplication 
tables was a difficult one, in spite of 
all the little games Jane devised to 
make them easier for the children. 
On this particular day there was the 
uneven hum of little voices trying to 
memorize. Johnny and C. T. were 
having a whispered conversation 
about snakes. 


Clearly Jane heard C. T.’s elab- 
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oration. “Man, my father caught a 
moccasin long as that blackboard, I 
guess, an’ I held him while he was 
live right back of his ugly head—so.” 

Swiftly Jane crossed the room. 
“C. T. and Johnny, you are supposed 
to be learning your tables. The pe- 
riod is nearly up and you haven't 
even begun to study. Furthermore, 
in more than five months you haven't 
even learned the two-times table. 
Now you will both stay in at the first 
recess to learn it, and every day after 
this until you do.” 

Maybe I should make up some 
problems about snakes, Jane mused, 
but they'd be too ridiculous... . Two 
nests of four snakes Oh, well, 
I'll see how they do at recess. Her 
heart smote her at the sight of the 
two little figures at their desks, lis- 
tening wistfully to the sound of the 
children at play, but she busied her- 
self and pretended not to notice 
them. Then she heard C. T.’s voice: 

“Lissen, man, these tables is easy 
if you really want to learn them. 
Now see here. Two times one is 
two. Two times two is four. Two 
times three is six. If you forgit, all 
you got to do is add two like she 
said.” 

“Sho’ nuff, man?” 

“Sho’. Say them with me... two 
times one Obediently Johnny 
began to recite. Five minutes later 
they came to her. ‘“We’s ready, Miz 
Richards.” 

“Very well. Johnny, you may be- 
gin.” 

“Two times one is two. Two times 
two is four. Two times three is... . 
Two times three is " 
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“Six,” prompted C. T. 

In sweat and pain, Johnny man- 
aged to stumble through the two- 
times table with C. T.’s help. 

“That's very poor, Johnny, but you 
may go for today. Tomorrow I shall 
expect you to have it letter perfect. 
Now it’s your turn, C. T.” 

C. T.’s performance was a fair ri- 
val to Joe Louis’s. Suspiciously she 
took him through in random order. 

“Two times nine?” 

“Two times four?” 

“Eight.” 

“Two times seven?” 

“C. T., you could have done this 
long ago. Why didn’t you?” 

“I dunno. . . . May I go td play 
now, Miz Richards?” 

“Yes, C. T. Now learn your three- 
times table for me tomorrow.” 

But he didn’t, not that day or the 
day after that, or the day after that. 
... Why doesn’t he? Is it that he 
doesn’t want to? Maybe if I were as 
ragged and deprived as he I wouldn't 
want to learn either. 

Jane took C. T. to town and 
bought him a shirt, a sweater, a pair 
of dungarees, some underwear, a pair 
of shoes and a pair of socks. Then 
she sent him to the barber to get his 
hair cut. She gave him the money 
so he could pay for the articles him- 
self and figure up the change. She 
instructed him to take a bath before 
putting on his new clothes, and told 
him not to tell anyone but his par- 
ents that she had bought them. 

The next morning the class was in 
a dither. 
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“You seen C. T.?” 

“Oh, boy, ain’t he sharp!” 

“C. T., where'd you get them new 
clothes?” 

“Oh, man, I can wear new clothes 
any time I feel like it, but I can’t be 
bothered with being a fancypants all 
the time like you guys.” 

C. T. strutted in new confidence, 
but his work didn’t improve. 


Spring came in its virginal green 
gladness and the children chafed for 
the out-of-doors. Jane took them out 
as much as possible on nature studies 
and excursions. 

C. T. was growing more and more 
mischievous, and his influence began 
to spread throughout the class. Daily 
his droll wit became more and more 
edged with impudence. Jane was at 
her wit’s end. 

“You let that child get away with 
too much, Richards,’ Nelson told 
her. “What he needs is a good 
hiding.” 

One day Jane kept certain of the 
class in at the first recess to do neg- 
lected homework, C. T. among them. 
She left the room briefly. When she 
returned C. T. was gone. 

“Where is C. T.?” she asked. 

“He went out to play, Miz Rich- 
ards. He said couldn't no ole teacher 
keep him in when he didn’t want 
to stay.” 

Out on the playground C. T. was 
standing in a swing gently swaying to 
and fro, surrounded by a group of 
admiring youngsters. He was holding 
forth. 

“I gets tired of stayin’ in all the 
time. She doan pick on nobody but 
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me, an’ today I put my foot down. 
‘From now on,’ I say, ‘I ain’t never 
goin’ to stay in, Miz Richards.’ Then 
I walks out.’’ He was enjoying him- 
self immensely. Then he saw her. 

“You will come with me, C. T.” 
She was quite calm except for the 
telltale veins throbbing in her fore- 
head. 

“I ain’t comin’.”” The sudden 
fright in his eyes was veiled quickly 
by a nonchalant belligerence. He 
rocked the swing gently. 

She repeated, “Come with me, 

The children watched breathlessly. 

“I done told you I ain’t comin’, 
Miz Richards.” His voice was pa- 
tient as though explaining to a child. 
“Tain’t...comin’...a...damn 

. . tall!” 

Jane moved quickly, wrenching 
the small but surprisingly strong fig- 
ure from the swing. Then she bore 
him bodily, kicking and screaming, 
to the building. 

The children relaxed and began to 
giggle. “Oh, boy! Is he goin’ to 
catch it!’ they told one another. 

Panting, she held him, still strug- 
gling, by the scruff of his collar be- 
fore the group of teachers gathered 
in Marilyn’s room. “All right, now 
you tell me what to do with him!” 
she demanded. “I’ve tried every- 
thing.” The tears were close behind 
her eyes. 

“What'd he do?” Nelson asked. 

Briefly she told them. 

“Have you talked to his parents?” 

“Three times I’ve had conferences 
with them. They say to beat him.” 

“That, my friend, is what you 
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ought to do. Now he never acted 
like that with me. If you'll let me 
handle him, I'll show you how to 
put a brat like that in his place.” 

“Go ahead,” Jane said wearily. 

Nelson left the room, and returned 
with a narrow but sturdy leather 
thong. “Now, C. T.”—she was smil- 
ing, tapping the strap in her open 
left palm—‘‘go to your room and do 
what Miss Richards told you to.” 

“T ain't gonna, an’ you can’t make 
me.” He sat down with absurd dig- 
nity at a desk. 

Still smiling, Miss Nelson stood 
over him. The strap descended with- 
out warning across the bony shoul- 
ders in the thin shirt. The whip be- 
came a dancing demon, a thing pos- 
sessed, bearing no relation to the 
hand that held it. The shrieks grew 
louder. Jane closed her eyes against 
the blurred fury of a singing lash, a 
small boy’s terror and a smiling face. 

Miss Nelson was not tired. “Well, 
ay 

“T won't. 
won't!” 

The sounds began again. Red welts 
began to show across the small arms 
and through the clinging sweat- 
drenched shirt. 

“Now will you go to your room?” 

Sobbing and conquered, C. T. 
went. The seated children stared cu- 
riously at the little procession. Jane 
dismissed them. 

In his seat C. T. found pencil and 
paper. 

“What's he supposed to do, Rich- 
ards?” 

Jane told her. 

“All right, now write!” 


Yer can kill me but I 
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C. T. stared at Nelson through 
swollen lids, a curious smile curving 
his lips. Jane knew suddenly that 
come hell or high water, C. T. would 
not write. J mustn't interfere. Please, 
God, don’t let her hurt him too bad- 
ly. Where have I failed so miser- 
ably? . . . Forgive us our trespasses. 
The singing whip and the shrieks 
became a symphony from hell. Sud- 
denly Jane hated the smiling face 
with an almost unbearable hatred. 
She spoke, her voice like cold steel. 

“That's enough, Nelson.” 

The noise stopped. 

“He's in no condition to write now 
anyway.” 

C. T. stood up. “I hate you. I 
hate you all. You’re mean and I hate 
you.”” Then he ran. No one followed 
him. Run, little mouse! They avoid- 
ed each other's eyes. 

“Well, there you are,’’ Nelson said 
as she walked away. Jane never found 
out what she meant by that. 


The next day C. T. did not come 
to school. The day after that he 
brought Jane the fatal homework, 
neatly and painstakingly done, and a 
bunch of wild flowers. Before the 
bell rang, the children surrounded 
him. He was beaming. 

“Did you tell yer folks you got a 
whipping, C. T.?” 

“Naw! I'd ’a’ only got another.” 

“Where were you yesterday?” 

“Went fishin’. Caught me six cats 
long as your haid, Sambo.” 

Jane buried her face in the sweet- 
smelling flowers. Of, my brat, my 
wonderful resilient brat. They'll 
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never get your tail, will they? 


It was seven weeks till the end of 
term, when C. T. brought Jane a 
model wooden boat. 

Jane stared at it. ‘Did you make 
this? It’s beautiful, C. T.” 

“Oh, I make them all the time .. . 
an’ airplanes an’ houses too. I do 
‘em in my spare time,” he finished 
airily. 

“Where do you get the models, 
C. T.?” she asked. 

“I copies them: from pictures in 
the magazines.” 

Right under my nose... right 
there all the time, she thought won- 
deringly. “‘C. T., would you like to 
build things when you grow up? 
Real houses and ships and planes?” 

“Reckon I could, Miz Richards,” 
he said confidently. 

The excitement was growing in 
her. “Look, C. T. You aren't going 
to do any lessons at all for the rest 
of the year. You're going to build 
ships and houses and airplanes and 
anything else you want to.” 

“I am, huh?” He grinned. “Well, 
I guess I wasn’t goin’ to get pro- 
moted nohow.” 

“Of course if you want to build 
them the way they really are, you 
might have to do a little measuring, 
and maybe learn to spell the names 
of the parts you want to order. All 
the best contractors have to know 
things like that, you know.” 

“Say, I'm gonna have real fun, 
huh? I always said lessons wussent 
no good nohow. Pop say too much 
study eats out yer brains anyway.” 


The days went by. Jane ran a race , 
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with time. The instructions from the 
model companies arrived. Jane 
burned the midnight oil planning 
each day's work: 

Learn to spell the following words: 
ship, sail, steamer—boat, anchor, air- 
plane wing, fly. 

Write a letter to the lumber com- 
pany, ordering some lumber. 

The floor of our model house is 
ten inches wide and 14 inches long. 
Multiply the length by the width and 
you'll find the area of the floor in 
square inches. 

Read the story of Columbus and 
his voyages. 

Our plane arrives in Paris in 28 
hours. Paris is the capital city of a 
country named France across the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Long ago sailors told time by the 
sun and the stars. Now, the earth 
goes around the sun 

Work and pray, work and pray! 

C. T. learned. Some things vicari- 
ously, some things directly. When 
he found that he needed multiplica- 
tion to plan his models to scale, he 
learned to multiply. In three weeks 
he had mastered simple division. 

Jane bought beautifully illustrated 
stories about ships and planes. He 
learned to read. 

He wrote for and received his own 
materials. 

Jane exulted. 

The last day! Forty-two faces 
waiting anxiously for report cards. 
Jane spoke to them briefly, praising 
them collectively, and admonishing 
them to obey the safety rules during 
the holidays. Then she passed out 
the report cards. 
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As she smiled at each childish face, 
she thought, “I’ve been wrong. The 
long arm of circumstance, environ- 
ment and heredity is the farmer's 
wife that seeks to mow you down, 
and all of us who touch your lives 
are in some way responsible for how 
successful she is. But you aren't mice, 
my darlings. Mice are hated, hunted 
pests. You are normal, lovable chil- 
dren. The knife of the farmer's wife 
is double-edged for you, because you 
are Negro children, born mostly in 
poverty. But you are wonderful chil- 
dren, nevertheless, for you wear the 
bright protective cloak of laughter, 
the strong shield of courage, and the 
intelligence of children everywhere. 
Some few of you may indeed become 
as the mice—but most of you shall 
find your way to stand fine and tall 
in the annals of men. There's a 
bright new tomorrow ahead. For 
every one of us whose job it is to 
help you grow, that is insensitive 
and unworthy, there are hundreds 
who daily work that you may grow 
straight and whole. If it were not 
so, our world could not long endure. 

She handed C. T. his card. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“Aren't you going to open it?” 

He opened it dutifully. When he 
looked up his eyes were wide with 
disbelief. “You didn’t make no mis- 
take?” 

“No mistake, C. T. You're pro- 
moted. You've caught up enough to 
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go to the fourth grade next year.” 

She dismissed the children. They 
were a swarm of bees released from 
a hive. ‘‘’By, Miss Richards.” .. . 
“Happy holidays, Miss Richards.” 

C. T. was the last to go. 

“Well, C, T.?” 

“Miz Richards, you remember 
what you said about a name being 
important ?”’ 

“Well, I talked to mamma, and 
she said if I wanted a name it would 
be all right, and she'd go to the 
courthouse about it.” 

“What name have you chosen, 
C. T.?” she asked. 

“Christopher Turner Young.” 

‘That's a nice name, Christopher,” 
she said gravely. 

“Sho’ nuff, Miz Richards?” 

“Sure enough, C. T.” 

“Miz Richards, you know what?” 

“What, dear?” 

“T love you.” 

She kissed him swiftly before he 
ran to catch his classmates. 


She stood at the window and 
watched the running, skipping fig- 
ures, followed by the bold mimic 
shadows. I’m coming home, Paul. 
I'm leaving my 42 children, and 
Tanya there on the hill. My work 
with them is finished now. The 
laughter bubbled up in her throat. 
But Paul, ob Paul. See how straight 


they run! 
Copyright 1951 by Mary Elizabeth Vroman 
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MILESTONES 
IN 
NEGRO 
HISTORY 


N the first of November, 34 years ago, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a $30 
million endowment “to enrich and equalize opportunities for all Amer- 
icans,”” was incorporated under the laws of Illinois. When it finished 

its business and closed its doors in 1948, eight years short of its prescribed 
25-year existence, $22,500,000 had been spent, the greater part going to 
Negroes and Negro institutions. 

The ambitious Rosenwald program was directed chiefly towards improving 
Negro education, especially in the South. Ten millions were spent on the 
building of some 5,000 rural schools, and the revitalizing of Negro colleges 
and libraries. When the Fund was reorganized and enlarged in 1928, 
$3,500,000 was used to improve Negro public health facilities. Negro or- 
ganizations such as the Urban League and the NAACP received three mil- 
lions, and four millions were used to aid social agencies and various 
educational groups. Two millions were given in fellowships which provided 
individual grants to 1,000 Negro and 500 white southerners. 

Illinois-born Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
and son of a peddler, became interested in the project through his friend, 
Booker T. Washington. The Jewish philanthropist had already donated the 
sum of $25,000 to cities which raised by public subscription $75,000 for 
erecting YMCA buildings for colored men and boys. 

In 1915 the first organized plan was set up to build public schools for 
Negroes in the rural South, but it was not until two years later that the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund was incorporated, with educator Edwin R. Embree as its first 
and only president. 

Some world-renowned Negroes who got help through Rosenwald Fel- 
lowships are singer Marian Anderson, poet Langston Hughes, dancer Kath- 
erine Dunham, diplomat Ralph Bunche, novelist Willard Motley, - Charles 
R. Drew and composer James Weldon Johnson. 
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As she smiled at each childish face, 
she thought, “J’ve been wrong. The 
long arm of circumstance, environ- 
ment and heredity is the farmer's 
wife that seeks to mow you down, 
and all of us who touch your lives 
are in some way responsible for how 
successful she is. But you aren't mice, 
my darlings. Mice are hated, hunted 
pests. You are normal, lovable chil- 
dren. The knife of the farmer's wife 
is double-edged for you, because you 
are Negro children, born mostly in 
poverty. But you are wonderful chil- 
dren, nevertheless, for you wear the 
bright protective cloak of laughter, 
the strong shield of courage, and the 
intelligence of children everywhere. 
Some few of you may indeed become 
as the mice—but most of you shall 
find your way to stand fine and tall 
in the annals of men. There's a 
bright new tomorrow ahead. For 
every one of us whose job it is to 
help you grow, that is insensitive 
and unworthy, there are hundreds 
who daily work that you may grow 
straight and whole. If it were not 
so, our world could not long endure. 

She handed C. T. his card. 

“Thank you, ma’am.” 

“Aren't you going to open it?” 

He opened it dutifully. When he 
looked up his eyes were wide with 
disbelief. “You didn’t make no mis- 
take ?”’ 

“No mistake, C. T. You're pro- 
moted. You've caught up enough to 


go to the fourth grade next year.” 

She dismissed the children. They 
were a swarm of bees released from 
a hive. Miss Richards.” .. . 
“Happy holidays, Miss Richards.” 

C. T. was the last to go. 

“Well, C. T.2” 

“Miz Richards, you remember 
what you said about a name being 
important 

“Well, I talked to mamma, and 
she said if I wanted a name it would 
be all right, and she'd go to the 
courthouse about it.” 

“What name have you chosen, 
C. T.?” she asked. 

“Christopher Turner Young.” 

‘That's a nice name, Christopher,” 
she said gravely. 

“Sho’ nuff, Miz Richards?” 

“Sure enough, C. T.” 

“Miz Richards, you know what?” 

“What, dear?” 

“T love you.” 

She kissed him swiftly before he 
ran to catch his classmates. 


She stood at the window and 
watched the running, skipping fig- 
ures, followed by the bold mimic 
shadows. I’m coming home, Paul. 
I'm leaving my 42 children, and 
Tanya there on the hill. My work 
with them is finished now. The 
laughter bubbled up in her throat. 
But Paul, ob Paul. See how straight 


they run! 
Copyright 1951 by Mary Elizabeth Vroman 
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N the first of November, 34 years ago, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, a $30 
million endowment “to enrich and equalize opportunities for all Amer- 
icans,”’ was incorporated under the laws of Illinois. When it finished 

its business and closed its doors in 1948, eight years short of its prescribed 
25-year existence, $22,500,000 had been spent, the greater part going to 
Negroes and Negro institutions. 

The ambitious Rosenwald program was directed chiefly towards improving 
Negro education, especially in the South. Ten millions were spent on the 
building of some 5,000 rural schools, and the revitalizing of Negro colleges 
and libraries. When the Fund was reorganized and enlarged in 1928, 
$3,500,000 was used to improve Negro public health facilities. Negro or- 
ganizations such as the Urban League and the NAACP received three mil- 
lions, and four millions were used to aid social agencies and various 
educational groups. Two millions were given in fellowships which provided 
individual grants to 1,000 Negro and 500 white southerners. 

Illinois-born Julius Rosenwald, president of Sears, Roebuck and Company 
and son of a peddler, became interested in the project through his friend, 
Booker T. Washington. The Jewish philanthropist had already donated the 
sum of $25,000 to cities which raised by public subscription $75,000 for 
erecting YMCA buildings for colored men and boys. 

In 1915 the first organized plan was set up to build public schools for 
Negroes in the rural South, but it was not until two years later that the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund was incorporated, with educator Edwin R. Embree as its first 
and only president. 

Some world-renowned Negroes who got help through Rosenwald Fel- 
lowships are singer Marian Anderson, poet Langston Hughes, dancer Kath- 
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Posing as a vegetable huckster, Pompey Lamb 


gained the countersign of the British 
and led the Americans to victory 


HOW A SLAVE SAVED 
STONY POINT 


BY C. ANTHONY CARLISLE 


UT for the heroic undercover 
work of Pompey Lamb—a 
Negro slave—one of the first 
commando expeditions in American 
history might have ended in disaster. 
After securing permission of his 
master, the American patriot Captain 
Lamb, Pompey volunteered for duty 
with General Anthony 
Wayne. Upon Pompey’s loyalty 
General Wayne was destined to risk 
his brilliant reputation as a strategist 
in the storming of Stony Point fort- 
ress—one of the decisive battles of 
the American Revolutionary war. 
On the night of July 14, 1779, 
General Wayne nervously paced his 
camouflaged headquarters. Wayne 
was putting into shape his final plans 
for the big offensive. The objective 
was the British fortress, Stony Point, 
held by the 17th Regiment, grena- 
diers of the 71st Regiment, detach- 
ments from the Loyal Americans and 
the Royal Artillery, with Licutenant 
Colonel Johnson as overall comman- 
der. 
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Situated on the west side of the 
Hudson River about 40 miles above 
the city of New York, Stony Point 
was a promontory of solid rock. 
Steep on all sides and rising in a 
perilous slant for about 145 feet 
above the water, it was separated 
from the mainland by a deep ravine. 
This fort commanded superb strate- 
gic views of the surrounding coun- 
tryside and was regarded by the 
British as impregnable. 

Wayne was remembering his last 
secret meeting with General George 
Washington. Plans for the capture 
of the fort had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. He remembered his declara- 
tion to the commander-in-chief: “Sir, 
I'll storm hell—if you will only plan 
at” 

Wayne thoroughly rechecked all 
his reconnaissance reports. His spe- 
cially picked men had disposed of 
every dog within three miles of the 
enemy garrison so that no barking 
would alert the British. Captain Al- 
len McLane had successfully driven 
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off enemy cattle after milking the 
cows for the supper of his American 
troops. 

But one big problem still faced the 
General in his plan of action. This 
problem was Pompey Lamb. What 
if one piece of his relayed informa- 
tion failed to fit into the whole pat- 
tern of preparations? Wayne now 
wondered whether he had put too 
much faith in the reports of the un- 
lettered slave. 

Sworn to the utter secrecy of his 
mission, Pompey had repeatedly wan- 
dered into the British garrison at 
Stony Point. Posing as a fruit and 


vegetable huckster, he had carefully - 


scouted the activities of the garrison, 
deployment of troops, number of 
cannon and other pertinent data. As 
a Negro slave he was never suspected 
by the British. Pompey was further 
ordered: “Tell the British officers 
you can’t peddle your goods by day, 
anymore. Starting tomorrow, you'll 
have to peddle by night... Be 
sure to get the countersign . . . Re- 
peat it to yourself so you won't forget 
it. We're depending on you, Pom- 


ey. 

The tall, lanky Negro had readily 
complied. In a husky voice he 
shrewdly explained to the British: 
“Tomorrow night I come, ‘cause my 
master won't let me come with straw- 
berries and cherries in daytime. He 
say it’s now hoeing-corn season. Got 
plenty work for me in daytime.” The 
officers, fearful of losing their supply 
of luxuries, readily gave Pompey the 
countersign so he could pass the 
sentinels. Pompey kept repeating it 
to himself, “The Fort’s Our Own! 
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The Fort’s Our Own!” Within the 
hour, he had relayed the countersign 
to General Wayne. 

“Tomorrow night” was to be the 
historic night of July 15, 1779. That 
evening Wayne alerted his assault 
force of 1,500 men. Each man 
pinned in his hat an identification 
marker—a white piece of paper. The 
night was hot and humid. Stoically, 
the men listened to the General's 
order: “When the works are forced 
and not before, the victorious troops 
as they enter will give the watchword 
—THE FORT’S OUR OWN—with 
repeated and loud voice, and drive 
the enemy from their works and 
guns.” 

At about 10:30 columns began to 
move. General Wayne and Colonel 
Febiger led the right column; Colo- 
nel Butler, the left column. Pioneers 
armed with heavy axes to remove the 
abattis, preceded each column... . 


The entire force proceeded from a 


point under close cover of the woods, 
moving in single files most of the 
way towards their objective, Stony 
Point—about two miles away. 

In the vanguard of this crucial, 
stealthy march was Pompey Lamb, 
closely followed by two volunteer 
soldiers disguised as farmers. Pom- 
pey had made many trips up the trail 
before. Although familiar with every 
rock, every underbrush and the pip- 
ings of crickets and frogs along the 
path, he knew this would be his 
toughest trip up the hill. As the 
three slowly climbed the cliff side, a 
stone crumbled under Pompey’s foot 
and he slid back several feet. Breath- 
ing heavily, he picked himself up, 
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tightening the grip of his basket. He 
waited for a sound from the sentry. 
Minutes passed and none came. Then 
slowly, inch by inch, he began his 
perilous climb again. About three 
feet from the sentry post, a challenge 
rang out: “Halt! Who goes there?” 

Inching his way forward, Pompey 
repeated in a husky voice: ‘‘De Fort’s 
Our Own. Me, Pompey. . . . Got 
full basket.” In the darkness of the 
night the sentry could see only the 
outline of his face. But crouched in 
the thicket lurked Wayne’s picked 
commandos, the blood pounding at 
their temples. Pompey ambled up to 
the sentry, basket in hand. Casually 
opening his basket, he engaged the 
sentry in conversation. The next mo- 
ment, the sentry’s eyes dilated. As he 


suddenly realized the trick, he was 
knocked down and silenced before 
he could give an alarm. Wayne's 
commandos had gone into action. 

With this sentry disposed of on 
the high ground, Pompey dashed in 
the direction of the sentinel in the 
causeway. Here again, the same ruse 
was employed with success. Mean- 
while, the pioneer forces kept mov- 
ing over the causeway, aided by the 
ebbing tide. After a brief halt and 
reconnoiter the advance force reached 
the outworks before an alert sentinel 
could give the first alarm. 

But this was the delay for which 
Wayne had gambled. His advance 
guard had been given the needed 
time to move up the slope of the 
Point before alerting the main enemy 
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garrison. With cool precision, rein- 
forcements kept trickling in, estab- 
lishing positions at every strategic 
point. The swinging of pioneer axes 
broke the ominous silence. The battle 
was on. A rattling of British mus- 
ketry, then a blast of grape shot rent 
the air. The Americans never re- 
turned the fire, but kept pressing on 
with deadly, determined precision. 

The British officer of the guard 
frantically raced to the parapet. What 
met his eyes was unbelievable. His 
inner defense penetrated, his garri- 
son overpowered, hemmed in from 
both sides. The onrushing Ameti- 
cans were jubilantly shouting: ‘The 
Fort Is Ours! The Fort’s Our Own!” 
While some groups took command of 
the cannon, others lined up numbers 
of startled British prisoners crying, 
“Mercy! Spare Us!” 

Disregarding his head wound, 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne was con- 
scious of only one thing: His objec- 
tive had been completed. Stony 
Point, the “Gibraltar” of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was captured and 


completely in American hands. Thus, 
a brilliant chapter in American his- 
tory annals had been recorded. 

Less than an hour later, Wayne 
turned his captured artillery on the 
Verplanck fortress across the Hudson 
river. Here, again, the surprised 
enemy was routed and defeated. 

Pompey Lamb was commended not 
only for deluding the enemy, obtain- 
ing the pass word and scouting the 
Stony Point garrison, but for his dis- 
regard of enemy musket fire while 
helping to care for the 83 American 
wounded who fell that night. Since 
it was the custom to free slaves who 
served with the Continental Army, he 
was thus eligible to become a freed 
man. However, Pompey was more 
elated at the realization that he had 
done his bit in the fight for American 
Independence, and that his master, 
Captain Lamb, had rewarded him 
with a fine horse—one of the best in 
his stable. No work would be exacted 
of him in the future and he could 
ride his horse whenever he pleased— 
just like a gentleman of leisure. 


Last Words For A First Cake 
IT WAS THE LITTLE BRIDE'S first cake. She cut her husband 


a slice and let her heart stand on tiptoe while he sampled it. 


The 


cake was exceedingly yellow and, yielding to a surmise, he lovingly 
inquired, “Darling, how did you happen to use so many eggs?” 


eggs.” 
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“Because, dear,’ she replied tremulously, “they weren't very good 
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He shared the general prejudices of 
the white South concerning Negroes 
until he worked with them in his parish 


The Prejudiced Priest 


BY RICHARD THOMAS 


Reprinted from America 


HE best colored people’’—he 
I used a less refined word—"‘in the 
world live in our country, but 


_there’s not one of ‘em that’s worth 


a damn.” That’s what one of the 
white people told me soon after I was 
appointed pastor of a rural white- 
Negro church. It seemed true to me. 
In all my life I had spoken only a 
few words to any Negro. I certainly 
didn’t ask to be their pastor. I knew 
nothing about the race problem and 
I intended to do nothing about it. 

I shared the general white preju- 
dice. I thought it humorous to have 
one of the white people tell me: 
“There is too much given to them, 
Father. They would be better off to 
stand on their own two feet; and they 
would if there wasn’t so much given 
them in the name of charity.’’ Re- 
marks like that influenced me to fire 
the colored woman who cleaned the 
church on Saturdays. I was not going 
to give charity disguised as salary. 


RICHARD THOMAS is the penname 
of a Jesuit priest who knows both sides of 
the color line. He is on one side in the 
United States. He was on the other as a 
prisoner of the Japanese during World 
War II. 
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I would get a white man to tend 
the wood stoves. But no one seemed 
to want the job. The lad who finally 
agreed to look after the stoves would 
often come late, and sometimes not 
at all. The church would be freezing 
when I arrived for confessions. Then 
a middleaged colored man came to 
the rescue. He began making the fires 
without any encouragement from me. 
He had found me making the fire a 
couple of times and had volunteered 
his help. Then he began coming and 
making the fires before I arrived. | 
was so puzzled by his help that I 
wanted to know his name. When I 
learned it, I was all the more sur- 
prised. The colored woman, whom I 
had fired without any consideration, 
was his wife! 

When continued efforts to get reli- 
able white help failed, I went to him 
and asked: “Will you make the fires 
regularly?” 

“Certainly.” 

“TL pay you for it.” 

“That's not necessary, Father.”’ 

But I didn’t want any favors from 
colored people, since I was doing 
none for them. So I said to him: 
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“You are helping everyone in the 
congregation. It is only fair that the 
church should pay you. What do you 
make in your regular work?” 

“IT make ninety-four cents an hour 
as a truck driver.” 

“T'll pay you a dollar an hour.” 

“IT won't take it, Father. I want to 
do this for God.” My blind prejudice 
staggered at his words. Was this the 
lazy African that wasn’t worth a 
damn? After the priest spurns his 
help and fires his wife, he says: “I 
want to do this for God.”’ Something 
was wrong somewhere. 

While he tended the fires, I was 
paying a white boy to arrange the 
altar before and after Mass. I can’t 
remember one morning that the boy 
did everything properly. I had atways 
to make a last-minute check because 
I couldn't depend on him. Finally I 
got tired of finding no host on the 
paten, and dead flies in the wine 
cruet, so I asked my puzzling colored 
man if he could find a colored boy 
who would care for the altar. He 
named one, and the boy did a fine 
job. 

The same thing happened with re- 
gard to the parish roller skating. 
There was no one I could depend on 
to run the skating on the evenings 
that the white people came to skate. 
Many white men promised to help 
but never did. I did it myself some- 
times. Then the colored man who was 
already burdened with the manage- 
ment of the skating during the hours 
used by the colored »eople volun- 
teered to manage both the white and 
colored periods. My prejudice was 
taking a beating. I could see a little 
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now, but I still could not see clearly. 

Then came the day that a Negro 
sailor from the nearby naval station 
asked for instruction in the faith. 
“It’s the only Church that seems to 
make you feel welcome,” he said, 
when I asked him why he wanted to 
become a Catholic. 

So I emphasized that idea in the 
instructions. I stressed the Church's 
belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man and the 
union of all Catholics in one living, 
Mystical Body. Perhaps that empha- 
sis encouraged him to ask: ‘How are 
the colored treated in your church?” 

“The colored sit in the back and 
receive Holy Communion after the 
white people,” I answered, hoping he 
wouldn’t be offended. 

“Why is that?” 

His question was another blow to 
my prejudice. Here was a young man 
living on a U. S. Naval Station that 
had eliminated segregation. On the 
station he ate, slept, worked and 
played in the company of white 
Americans. He comes to the nearest 
parish and asks to be received into 
the Church. He finds that the Church 
teaches beautiful doctrines of broth- 
erhood, but that its ministers cast 
doubt on these teachings by forcing 
on him practices that do not square 
with them. For the first time in my 
life I was put in the embarrassing 
position of having to apologize for 
the Church—or at least for some 
practices found in the Church. 

Under the smart of that shame my 
mind cleared a bit and I answered: 
“The colored have to sit in the back 
and receive Holy Communion last, 
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but it is certainly not because God 
wants that. And it is certainly not 
because the priest wants it. The only 
reason I can think of is that the white 
people of this area want it.’ Then, 
as I saw the disappointment in his 
eyes, I added: “I suppose that if you 
can’t accept their attitude and bear 
with it patiently until they change, 
you won't be able to become a Cath- 
olic. It’s an extra sacrifice you have 
to make, if you want to accept the 
faith.” It hurt me, as a priest, to have 
to apologize for the Church. 

The next time I stood up on the 
altar with the Host in my hands and 
said to the people, “Behold the Lamb 
of God,” I thought of the colored 
people sitting in the back. They 
would wait until the whites who 
wouldn’t make the fires or fix the 
altar or help with the roller skating 
had received Our Lord, before they 
moved. They were treated as second- 
class Catholics. The idea was revolt- 
ing. I felt that I was acting neither 
as a good priest nor as a decent Amer- 
ican, nor as a man at all, to have any 
part in such a deal. Then, as I dis- 
tributed Holy Communion to the col- 
ored man who had made the wood 
fires that morning, I noticed that, 
even after the work he had done, he 
was neatly dressed and clean. I 
thought: “It’s not true, that the col- 
ored are all dirty. What falsehoods 
I have believed!” 

As I continued the Mass, I began 
to puzzle over another problem. Was 
there a connection, I wondered, be- 
tween the blind attitude towards the 


Negro and the hardened resistance of 


these people towards other teachings 
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of the Church? Why was it that noth- 
ing the priest could say to the people 
of this area convinced them that 
working on Sunday was a sin? Why 
did they so easily condone habitual 
drunkenness? Why did they so easily 


exempt themselves from Sunday 
Mass? Had the hardened conscience 
they had developed on the race ques- 
tions infected their entire spiritual 
lives? Did the attitude expressed by 
“the Negro is all right in his place” 
transform itself into ““The Church is 
all right in #ts place?” 

If that was so, and it seemed so, 
then any priest who loved these 
people was in the position of an eye 
surgeon among a group of curable 
blind men. He could not love that 
group without at least trying to cure 
them. And the priest, as physician of 
souls, could not love these blinded 
souls unless he tried to cure them. 

And this blindness, I knew, was 
curable; I had been cured of it my- 
self. No knife was needed for the 
cure. This was the blindness of which 
Our Lord had spoken—the blindness 
of those “who will not see.’’ These 
eyes could open. In fact they did open 
wide to see the defects and sins of the 
colored people, but by an acquired 
reflex they snapped shut to their faith 
and holiness. They do not see the 
harm the blindness does to their own 
souls and to souls who look to the 
Church for guidance. Those eyes can't 
see because they won't see. I know, 
because I was blind like that. And if 
I hadn't been forced to notice the 
Negro’s faith and love of God, my 
eyes would still be closed. 

Copyright, America (June 16, 1951) 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


Those Afternoon Teas! 


CCASIONALLY I attend lec- 
tures and shows. I enjoy them. 
Sometimes I can be coerced 


into going to a party and I have been 


known (although unwillingly) to 
put in an appearance at a wedding 
or a wake, but dear Lord, deliver me 
from those afternoon teas! 

In the first place there are far, far 
too many of them. Each Sunday a 
rash of major league teas breaks out 
in the leading churches, ballrooms 
and community centers of every city, 
while thousands of smaller flower- 
bedecked functions perforate the so- 
cial map of hamlets from Mobile to 
Nantucket, from Charleston to Seat- 
tle and back to Fort Wayne. Any 
citizen with two arms, two legs and 
one head receives at least two tea 
invites per week. A business or pro- 
fessional woman will measure her 
quota by her clientele plus the num- 
ber of her business associates and 
friends. A socialite hits the jackpot. 

For me it is physically impossible 
to attend one more tea, nor is it 
financially expedient. Teas are colos- 
sal money raising affairs and a suc- 
cession of tea table donations can 
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bring on bankruptcy quicker than 
that sure thing at Belmont in the 
eighth. 

Don’t get me wrong. I admire the 
people who give them. Many of the 
causes which prompt them are laud- 
able and worthy of our full support. 
And I tip my topper to those brave 
hearts and stoutening figures who 
head, like homing pigeons, for every 
boiling teapot. Some of my most 
tactful friends are tea givers and 
ticket sellers to teas being given. But 
they understand. They know my at- 
titude toward silver sets and candle 
light, and they respect it. Teas, they 
realize, just aren’t for such as me, so 
they take my last dollar and keep my 
friendship and everybody is com- 
paratively happy. 

Those four-o’clock fiestas, those 
crust and crumpet soirees, in reality, 
can no longer come under the classi- 
fication of teas. tea,’ says the 
dictionary, “is a social gathering at 
which tea is served.’ And at a tea, 
according to Emily Post, one wears 
a simple day dress. Evidently the 
editors of the dictionary and Miss 
Post don’t get around much any 
more. 

Tea is about the least exciting 
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thing one finds at lace-covered tables. 
And although I hear tell that a cer- 
tain church group by-passed the 
standard menu for chitterlings a la 
king, turnip greens and dainty 
chunks of cornpone, punch and cakes 
are the usual fare. 

I had trouble enough with the lat- 
ter. My cup-balancing proclivities 
are limited, and I never did do so 
well with a napkin for a tray, for 
although my lap is ample in width 
and depth, it slopes. My moment of 
final decision came at my last frappe 
sip. Squeezing a paper cup too full 
of the stuff in one hand, clutching 
a napkin of mangled nuts, mints and 
open-faced cream cheese sandwiches 
in the other, I tried to arise (grace- 
fully) from a too low sofa in a too 
tight two-way stretch. 

Besides the frothy ring left around 
the mouth from the squash cup, the 
non-protein diet which features these 
affairs, can end only in one long bil- 
ious night. 


se 


To Each Her Own 


Not only is Mr. Dictionary’s defi- 
nition slightly yellowed around the 
edges, but Miss Post’s advice about 
the clothes that go on the people who 
go to teas is also a bit obsolete. 
Along such gay strolls as Chicago’s 
South Parkway and Harlem’s Seventh 
Avenue, ‘simple’ dress may mean 
anything from a short real gold cock- 
tail gown to a real gone drag dress— 
one that dusts the floor in the lower 
regions but in the upper section the 
lid is off. At some of the more 
swanky affairs, the longer the gloves 
milady wears, the more bare the bust. 

Such ladies come to sup, but linger 
to be seen. As for fine raiment, I am 
strictly a bush leaguer. Such clothes 
make this woman uncomfortable. 

Believe me, it is far better to throw 
away the invitation and keep the little 
envelope that comes with the tea 
note, than to let one’s self in for an 
afternoon of agony. To me it is well 
worth a dollar to stay at home. 

Besides, I like coffee. 


THE HOSTESS OF THE PARTY told a group of girls that she 
wanted them to meet a lonesome bachelor. The reaction was im- 


mediate and varied: 


Athletic Girl: “What can he do?” 

Chorus Girl: “How much money does he have?” 
Society Girl: “Who is his family?” 

Religious Girl: “To what church does he belong ?” 
Career Girl: “What has he ever accomplished ?”’ 
Stenographer: ‘Where is he?” 
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Most Negroes are racially conscious 
of their obligations to the masses, 
but some like the feel of superiority 


Do Big Negroes Keep 


Little Negroes Down? 


BY LANGSTON HUGHES 


REED not yet 90 years, and 

economically free not at all, the 

upper class Negro is still so 
closely related to the lower class 
Negro that it is sometimes hard to 
tell the difference. If, by upper class, 
we mean money, even the wealthiest 
Negro family usually has relatives, 
sometimes as close as brother or sis- 
ter, mother or father, still working in 
service or for Mr. Pullman. If, by 
upper class, we mean family tradi- 
tion, some of our best families—with 
a legitimate name reaching back to 
free colored peoples in slavery time 
—have sons or daughters, grandsons 
or granddaughters whom the econom- 
ics of life have forced into occupation 
of less than society status. 

I know a peach-colored young lady 
of international social fame moving 
in the best circles here and abroad, 
twice wedded to men of means, 


LANGSTON HUGHES is an interna- 
tionally-known poet, also a playwright, 
lecturer and author. His latest book is 
Montage Of A Dream Deferred. 
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whose father is still running on the 
railroad out of Chicago. From my 
viewpoint, this is nothing at all to be 
ashamed of, but rather to be proud 
of. However, certain elements of so- 
ciety would look down on this young 
woman were this fact generally 
known. As to family name, it is not 
rare at all to come across a Red Cap 
in a big city station whose people are 
among the first families of the South, 
racially speaking. But nobody can 
eat a family name—and there is noth- 
ing wrong about honest labor, bag- 
carrying or otherwise. I admire the 
Red Caps with the family names 
much more than I do those young 
men who, in order to keep up a front 
commensurate with their background, 
resort. to sponging, pimping, gam- 
bling, or other shady ways of living. 

Snobbism, social striving, preten- 
sions, and looking down the nose at 
other people never appealed to me. 
I like all kinds of honest folks, in 
society or not. I don’t object to peo- 
ple being in society if they want to 
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be, and can afford it. Even the ques- 
tion of “can afford it’? might be 
dropped from my discussion, since 
that is their business. People who 
have the nerve to go in for Society 
with a capital “S’’ without having 
Money with a capital ‘‘M” are, at 
least, to be admired for their gall. 
Some, unfortunately, seem to think 
that snobbism is related to society. 
That indicates ignorance. 

In the days when folks thought I 
didn’t amount to much, I was 
snubbed a few times. But those 
snubs amused more than they wor- 
ried me. At the very beginning of 
my writing career I was invited to a 
society supper for Roland Hayes 
after one of his concerts. At the 
table, I was seated next to a lady who 
never said a word to me during the 
whole supper, talking instead always 
up the table in the direction of Mr. 
Hayes. The next day, however, when 
she learned that I was a writer who 
had just been awarded an important 
literary prize, she told the hostess 
she would have talked with me—had 
she known who I was. She even 
wrote me a note to this effect. I 
laughed. My feelings were not hurt. 
I only thought the lady unaccus- 
tomed to social conversation at a 
supper table. 

My own experience has never led 
me to believe that the upper. class 
Negro as a group is intent on keep- 
ing the lower class Negro down. But 
I have encountered, or known of, 
certain instances where some upper 
class Negroes have shown more snob- 
bishness than intelligence in their 
attitudes or actions toward those they 


felt to be beneath them. Not too long 
ago in Harlem a visitor made the 
“mistake” of bringing a very dark 
girl to a party given by a professional 
man notorious for his intra-racial 
color prejudice. The young woman 
and her escort were made to feel so 
uncomfortable by their host that they 
left the party soon after it began. But 
a number of other guests were un- 
comfortable, too, for they repeated 
the boorishness of their host’s atti- 
tude all over Harlem the day after. 
Not many Harlem socialites sympa- 
thize with a color line within the race. 
And certainly few sophisticated peo- 
ple believe in being so rude as to 
express such a prejudice, even if one 
has it. 

The fact that there are in most 
cities some Negro clubs or social 
groups who do not admit outsiders 
to their private parties or closed 
formals, need not necessarily mean 
that these groups are snobbish. Even 
the least pretentious and _ poorest 
neighborhood or church clubs resent 
strangers or unknown folks crashing 
their parties. People of every social 
level have the right to choose their 
associates. Why anyone would envy 
any group that privilege is beyond 
my understanding, especially when 
often the group that pretends to be 
the most exclusive will have in it 
members whose incomes are derived 
from businesses sometimes illegiti- 
mate enough to be without the law. 
Other members may make less in- 
come than an honest plumber or hair- 
dresser. Social lines in some Negro 
groups are often based on standards 
as absurd as those among snobbish 
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whites. But people have the right to 
be absurd if they wish. Rudeness 
and discourtesy are other matters. 

If a person’s car happens to be 
finer than someone else's, that still 
does not give the owner of the fine 
car the rude right of blowing dust in 
the other person’s face. If one fam- 
ily possesses a mansion and another 
does not, the children of the mansion 
still should not be taught to high-hat 
the children of a poorer family. In 
this regard, upper class Negro man- 
ners (like white manners) can, no 
doubt, stand improvement. The true 
lady or gentleman never humiliates 
or low-rates others. Good manners 
and civility are the marks of real 
gentility everywhere in the world. 
Was it not George Washington who 
tipped his hat to a slave when he saw 
the Negro tipping his, saying he 
could permit no man to be more 
polite than himself? Nobility is as 
nobility does. 

That there are in the Negro race 
persons of social standing too crude 
to be courteous to others, cannot be 
denied. Some folks just do not have 
any raising. Also, no one can deny 
that some of us have an escape com- 
plex. Unfortunately, a minority of 
our professional people try to get as 
far away from the masses as they can 
in every way. Their offices may be 
in the heart of the Negro ghettoes 
(from whence come their incomes) 
but their homes are in the whitest 
suburbs money (and covenants) will 
permit them to live in. Their cars 
are expensive and showy. Their chil- 
dren go to private schools—if pos- 
sible one that “has only a few 
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Negroes” of which perhaps “‘our 
children are the first.’”” When such 
people come to visit Chicago or New 
York, they wouldn’t dream of stop- 
ping at the Grand or the Theresa. 
It's the Sherman or the Waldorf for 
them. Maybe they don’t even visit 
the Southside or Harlem. 

Me, I never miss them, and don’t 
care where they stay. More power to 
them! But there are folks who say, 
since their money comes from the 
black working man, such people 
ought to stick a little more closely to 
that ordinary man, his problems, and 
his community. I think it would be 
nice if they did. On the other hand 
(since I consider myself a working 
man, too) I feel that we can get 
along damn well without them, if 
that’s the way they feel. 

But, from what little I know about 
them, I would say most of our upper 
class Negroes do wot feel that way, 
and do not shun the problems of the 
race. I am acquainted with hundreds 
of our professional people in Negro 
communities across America who 
give a great deal of time and money 
to community betterment efforts, to 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the 
Urban League, the Y.M. or 
Y.W.C.A.’s, and other groups hav- 
ing branches in their cities. And 
when they come to New York they 
spend as much time in Harlem as 
they do on Broadway. Others devote 
themselves to private philanthropies 
that never get in the papers. I have 
known monied Negroes who have 
sent through school the son or daugh- 
ter of a poorer relative or friend. I 
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know others who regularly either 
finance entirely, or help to finance, 
scholarships at various colleges for 
young colored men and women. I 
know a number of race men and 
women who are most generous with 
help to artists and writers. One 
woman realtor in Harlem very seldom 
collected any rent from the poets and 
painters living in one of her houses 
during the Negro Renaissance—and 
she did not evict them, either. 

Other colored professional men 
and women I know have been equally 
kind to poets and painters of my 
acquaintance who needed medical, 
dental, or legal service and could not 
pay. I can name at least a dozen col- 
ored headliners~in music and the 
theatre—at the very top of their pro- 
fessions—whom I know to have 
given generously of both time and 
money to help younger Negroes make 
the grade in the concert or dramatic 
field. To name these people in print 
would only subject them to a flood of 
requests and letters they do not have 
time to answer, otherwise I would 
list a few of them here. But, at that, 
many of them being modest about 
their kindnesses, might not like be- 
ing publicized in this regard. Most 
people do not do good for publicity, 
and theatre folks are no exception. 
Publicity for their ar/, yes, but they 
don’t tell the press about their kind- 
nesses all the time, unless it is the 
Cancer Fund or something of a pub- 
lic nature. The greater the artist, the 
bigger the heart. 
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I have heard folks make the blan- 
ket statement that “upper class 
Negroes don’t care about the rest of 
us at all.’ If the word “some” were 
put in front of that statement, I would 
agree with it. Some big-shot white 
folks don’t care about the rest of the 
white race. In neither instance is this 
lack of social interest desirable or 
right. But in the case of Negroes, 
my guess is that more upper class 
Negroes are socially and racially con- 
scious of their obligations to the 
masses than a proportionate number 
of upper class whites are. Negroes 
have to be. The dark upper classes 
are still too close to the dark masses 
to get very far away from those at the 
bottom of the scale. 

Doctor Big Dog from Virginia 
may stay at the Waldorf when he 
flies to New York. But Dr. Big 
Dog’s first cousin, Joe Little Fice, 
visiting Hariem on a cut-rate excur- 
sion from Richmond, will have to 
stretch his bankroll like rubber to 
even spend a couple of days in the 
Hotel Marietta whose rates are less 
than the Theresa’s. And the grandpa 
from whom both Big Dog and Joe 
descended is still Mr. Charlie’s yard- 
man, raking leaves. Upper class 
Negroes haven't gotten far enough 
up the American ladder yet to keep 
anybody down, although some may 
look down their noses a few inches at 
those who do not possess Fishtails. 

But all it takes to get a Fishtail is 
the first payment. And the numbers 
take care of that every day. 
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The cigar-smoking man from Pennsylvania 


has inspired jazz pianists 
for nearly a quarter of a century 


“FATHA” HINES: 
DADDY OF “EM ALL 


BY RALPH J. GLEASON 


Reprinted from the San Francisco Chronicle 


OR almost a quarter of a cen- 

tury, the main inspiration of all 

jazz pianists has been one man— 
Earl Hines. With the exception of a 
very few of the younger pianists, 
there isn’t a jazz man anywhere in 
the world today playing piano who 
is not heavily indebted to the smil- 
ing, cigar-smoking “‘Fatha’’ Hines of 
Duquesne, Pa. 

Chicago was the music center of 
America in the early 20's when Earl 
Hines hit town, a long-legged skinny 
youngster. ‘I came through with an 
Eastern-style piano that was differ- 
ent,” he recalls, flashing his famous 
glistening smile. “I tried to learn the 
trumpet first. But I had no system 
and my father couldn’t teach me. I 
didn’t know those systems of breath 
control they have now, so I blew 
wrong and it used to hurt my ears. 
I'd get lumps back there, so I de- 
cided to use the same ideas on piano 
—that was the reason for my 
‘trumpet style.’ The ideas I had I 
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wanted heard through the band. 

“My style was actually based on 
two pianists in Pittsburgh—Jim Fell- 
man who had a terrific left hand, and 
Johnny Watters, out of Toledo, Ohio 
—where Art Tatum came from— 
who had a terrific right hand. They 
both liked different types of drinks. 
Fellman liked chewing tobacco and 
beer and Watters liked gin and 
Camel cigarettes. So out of my $15 
a week I'd get them up in the room, 
one every other day, buy them what 
they liked to show me how they did 
it. You had to keep your own tempo 
for dancers then, so the left hand was 
the rhythm section.” 

When Hines hit Chicago the top 
pianists were the legendary Jelly Roll 
Morton and Teddy Weatherford, 
who later traveled to Asia and died 
a few years ago in India. ‘They 
didn’t have jam sessions in those 
days,” Hines recalls, “they called 
them ‘cutting contests.’ I got invited 
to all the parties and the clubs and 
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“Fatha” Hines 


every time I looked around there was 
Teddy Weatherford watching me!” 

That Weatherford and all the 
other pianists watched is evident. 
Among those who were deeply in- 
fluenced by Earl, and to whom he did 
his generous best to show his style, 
were Joe Sullivan and Jess Stacy, and 
the Hines heritage in Nat Cole and 
Teddy Wilson is evident even to the 
casual ear. 

The Hines style is not based on 
any freak ability to stretch long 
chords. Hines’ normal reach is a 
tenth, though he can make elevenths 
and sometimes twelfths—“I have to 
really slip over them.” The legend 
that he had the webbing between his 
fingers cut to enable him to make 
larger chords is strictly a legend. 
“The way I invert the chords makes 
them sound bigger,” he says. 

It was in Chicago that Hines 
teamed up with another youngster, 
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Cornet-playing Louis Armstrong, 
fresh from the good-time city of 
New Orleans. The team of Louis and 
Earl made jazz history in person in 
Chicago every night and recorded a 
series of jazz classics for the old 
Okeh Record Co. Many of these will 
be made available in the Columbia 
LP albums The Armstrong Story, 
which are to be released shortly. Rare 
collectors’ items, they were reissued a 
decade ago and have mostly become 
unavailable since the war. Recently 
the unauthorized Jolly Roger label 
has issued several albums of Arm- 
strong records, a number of which 
feature Hines. 

Earl Hines was born in Duquesne, 
Pennsylvania, a suburb of Pittsburgh, 
on December 28, 1905. His father 
played in the Eureka Brass Band and 
his mother was an organist. ‘‘She says 
I used to put a newspaper on a chair 
and imitate playing the piano. We 
still have the piano I started on.” 
His sister and brother are both musi- 
cians, the former an organist and 
teacher and the latter a pianist. 

Earl started at the piano when he 
was about nine, he recalls, and his 
musical heritage from his family 
made him a good pupil. He learned 
rapidly, so rapidly that his teacher 
said: “I can’t teach him any more.” 
The family then took him to another 
teacher, a German, who first intro- 
duced him to the Czerney books of 
piano exercises. A strict disciplinar- 
ian, the German cracked young Hines 
across the knuckles with a pencil for 
not practicing. So Earl always got 
the lesson down right after the 
teacher left, thus gaining more time 
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for his favorite sport, baseball. 

In his early teens, Earl went to live 
in Pittsburgh with his aunt, Nellie 
Phillips, and to attend Schenley High 
School and he “was playing music all 
night long. They had no musicians’ 
union in those days. You set your 
own price and you were paid accord- 
ing to your ability. Of course, you 
would get popular in certain circles. 
But the usual way to hire a musician 
was to pick the guy who was already 
dressed before evening. Everybody 
else would be in work clothes until 
tl.» evening. 

“Working nights made me sleep 
during the study periods in school 
and finally one day my French 
teacher said: ‘Hines, you're not as 
dumb as I thought you were.’ And 
I said: ‘Thank you, sir.’ ‘You're 
dumber,’ he said and that did it. I 
figured that botany and trigonometry 
weren't going to do me any good.” 

From then on, Earl was a profes- 
sional musician. He jobbed around 
Pittsburgh with Lois Deppe, “‘one of 
our great singers,’ with whom he 
later was to record his first numbers 
for Gennett. His first job was at the 
Liederhouse. ‘‘They put long pants 
on me, skin tight ones, I was always 
tall and skinny, and they told me to 
keep my mouth shut so my high voice 
wouldn’t give my age away.” Earl 
got $15 a week and meals. Later he 
was a member of the first Negro 
band to broadcast over the radio— 
over KDKA, the pioneer Pittsburgh 
station. 

After his debut in Chicago in 
1924, Earl was launched as a musical 
personality. He played with Carroll 
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Dickerson, then went into the Sunset 
Cafe with Louis Armstrong and, on 
his 23d birthday, opened with his 
own band at the Grand Terrace. “I'd 
been rehearsing some guys at my 
home—we didn’t have a job but they 
wanted to rehearse.’”” Hines had gone 
to New York to cut some piano solos 
when the owners of the Grand Ter- 
race decided to hire him. They con- 
tacted him in New York and asked 
him if he had a band. ‘Yeah, I have 
a band,” he told them. “I didn’t have 
a band, but we were lucky and had 
25 or 30 numbers, and so we opened 
with a one-year contract.” 

For the next decade, the Grand 
Terrace was a show spot in Chicago, 
a gathering place for celebrities and 
the nightly Hines broadcasts became 
a trademark of the air waves. 

It was during these broadcasts that 
Hines got the nickname “Fatha.” An 
announcer, fresh from a fatherly talk- 
ing to by Earl, got himself well for- 
tified before introducing the band. 
As he leaned into the mike, the band 
was astonished to hear him say, 
“Here comes Father Hines through 
the forest with his children!” And 
the name stuck. 

(Remember ‘‘Fatha Hines! Fatha 
Hines!” cried in the background as 
the part spiritual, part jungle theme, 
Deep Forest, introduced the band?) 

In his years in the music business, 
Earl has been a star-maker, too. Con- 
sider this list of musical personages 
who got their start or were helped 
along in their early days by ‘‘Fatha’’: 
Trummy Young, the trombone star 
of the Lunceford band; Jimmy 
Mundy, arranger for Goodman and 
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other big bands, now a studio musi- 
cal director; Herb Jeffries (‘I got 
him in Detroit’) ; Ida James, now in 
New York shows; Arthur Lee Simp- 
kins (“On his first night he was so 
excited he slipped on the floor and 
slid clear past the mike’); Billy 
Eckstine, whose vocals of Jelly Jelly 
and Skylark with the Hines band 
made him a name; Sarah Vaughan 
(‘I heard her at the Apollo Theater, 
where she won an amateur contest 
and a week’s work’’); Ray Nance, 
Ellington’s star trumpeter and comic; 
Johnny Hartman, the young singer 
lately with Dizzy Gillespie. 

Looking back on the last quarter 


The $64 Question 


of a century, Earl wishes the ‘good 
old days” were back again, but he 
has no regrets. “You have a lot of 
headaches, but you have a lot of fun, 
too,” he says. He's happy in his 
present spot with the Armstrong 
group. But would he like to lead a 
band again? Well, yes. If the music 
business gets back to where a band 
can be successful. This, he believes, 
will happen sooner or later for the 
reason that “America wants to dance, 
and America should be dancing 
again.’” When this happens, chances 
are ‘‘Fatha” Hines will be right there 
playing the music. 


Copyright, San Francisco Chronicle 
(May 6, 1951) 


“DO YOU HAVE any questions you would like to ask about our 
company ?”’ suggested the genial personnel director. 

“Well, yes,” replied the young man who was rather too far- 
sighted. ‘You say you have 43 stenographers. Do you take up 
office collections every time an employee gets married ?”’ 
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Richard Lee is the last surviving member 


of the Virginia household of 
General Robert FE. Lee 


THE LAST 
OF THE LEES 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON 


N Yankee Manhattan, in a dingy 
tenement house off lower Sixth 
avenue, lives 75-year-old Richard 

Lee, last surviving member of the 
household of Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee. 

Although Lee has lived in New 
York over half a century, he is as 
proud of his rebel beginnings and as 
loyal to the Lee family today as he 
was when he was a houseboy at the 
old plantation home down in Strat- 
ford, Virginia. 

When the New York division of 
the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy met last year to commemo- 
rate General Lee’s birthday, Richard 
Lee was their surprise guest. The 
dark descendant’s existence has never 
been a secret, however, for not only 
did he keep in touch with members 
of the famous family until the last 
one died, but he has contributed 
more than his share to the Lee collec- 
tions. 

In 1944, in keeping with his 
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grandmother's request, Richard sent 


a chair, which once belonged to the 
General, to the Robert E. Lee Memo- 
rial Foundation in Stratford, and a 
couple of years ago he gave to the 
New York Historical Society an old 
Bible which the General had given 
the grandmother to record the names 
of the Lee slaves. 

That the Southern warrior died five 
years before Richard was born, makes 
little difference to the old man, for 
his early life was so closely associated 
with the Lee family and Lee tradi- 
tions that he still refers to the Gen- 
eral as master.’’ Richard’s 
mother, Mrs. Alice Lee, was a nurse 
for the General, and both she and an 
aunt were present in the room when 
Lee died. 

At six, Richard was houseboy to 
Mary Custis Lee, the General’s daugh- 
ter. “I ran errands and carried 
messages,” he recalls, waited 
on Miss Mary like a maid. I was so 
small I had to stand on a chair to 
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New York Limes 


Richard Lee as guest of United Daughters of the Confederacy 


button up the back of her dress. She 
was a lovely lady to colored people. 
She taught me how to read and 
write.” 

The Negro branch of the Lee 
family moved to New York city at 
the turn of the century, and lived for 
a while on West 32nd Street, where 
the Pennsylvania railroad station now 
stands. Young Richard and _ his 
mother made their living by cook- 
ing at various New York hotels and 
for three years they were caretakers 
at the Franklin D. Roosevelt home 
on East 36th Street, when the late 
president was yet a lawyer. 

Mary Custis Lee never married. 
She spent her latter years in New 
York making her home at the Astor 
Hotel, where Richard and his mother 
often visited her, bringing with them 
‘the sweet potato pies she loved. Mary 
died in 1920. 

Dr. George Bolling Lee, the Gen- 
eral’s grandson whom _ Richard's 
mother had cared for when a boy, 


also settled in New York. ‘“When we 
visited him here,” says Richard, “‘he 
always welcomed us at the front door, 
entertained us in the library and gave 
mother a $10 bill.’ It was the doctor 
who gave him the books which helped 
him to “finish” his education, and 
which now line the dimly lit living- 
room on lower Sixth avenue, a room 
cluttered with pictures and mementos 
of the Lees. Doctor’s death in 1948 
left, as far as Richard knew, only 
himself to carry on the family name. 

During the last 17 years the ex- 
houseboy has been superintendent of 
his building, a 16-apartment, cold- 
water flat with stove heat. His main 
interests, however, have been in his 
“welfare work.” 

Richard Lee founded the Mothers 
and Fathers Helping Hand Associa- 
tion in 1922. It was a 50-member 
organization which aided needy par- 
ents, regardless of race. “When 
Charley Chaplin’s mother came to 
America for her health, and ran out 
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of money, I wrote a letter to the 
Department of Labor,” recalls Lee, 
“and also wrote to her son for funds 
to aid the woman. Mr. Chaplin said 
no, he said he got too many letters 
like that—wanting something.” 

Lee also wrote to President Wilson 
in behalf of a Negro soldier who had 
been sentenced to Leavenworth. “The 
last thing Mr. Wilson did before he 
left office,’ declares Lee, to free 
the soldier at my request.” 

A Negro woman, sentenced to 
death for murdering a girl for a $5 
insurance premium, had her sentence 
commuted to life as a “result of a 
letter I wrote to Governor Miller and 
to Mrs. Warren G. Harding. I told 
them they could not let a woman 
die,” says Lee. 

Of all the letters he has written, 
the one to FDR appealing for a pen- 
sion plan had the most momentous 
results. “That letter,’ declares Lee, 
proudly, “started WPA.” 

Since 1929 Lee has been living 
alone. “I was married for seven 
years,” he says, “but I was an old 
bachelor and she was an old maid. 
We were both cranky. We just 
couldn’t make it.” 

Lee prides himself on his good 
physical condition despite his ad- 
vanced age. During the war he was 


Wise Little Gvys 


an air raid warden, ‘“‘one of the old- 


‘est’ in his neighborhood. ‘‘They 


couldn’t find young ones to do the 
job. They were all cowards,” he de- 
clares. ‘I never smoke, don’t chew 
nothing but gum, and my only vice 
is my weakness for strawberry sodas. 
I have to have three every week.” 

For the past 47 years Richard Lee 
has been a Baptist, but his politics 
have not been quite as stable. “I 
was a Republican with Teddy Roose- 
velt, and a Democrat with FDR. I 
knew a Roosevelt wouldn’t lead me 
wrong,” he explains. And he isn’t 
worried about the Reds either. ‘The 
Mundt Nixon Bill is a good thing 
because the Commies should be made 
to register. Few Negroes are Com- 
mies. The ignorantist class may be 
fooled, but not the rest of us, and 
Negroes aren't ignorant. They are 
the wonderfulest people in the world. 
I've never seen folks progress like my 
people.” 

He had a good word for the rest of 
the United States too. “The Amer- 
ican people are able to take care of 
any situation. They came through 
the Spanish-American war and 
World Wars I and II, didn’t they? 
I’m not disturbed about any bombs 
either. We can take care of them 
Adam bombs when we get to them?” 


ADOLESCENCE is an age at which children stop asking ques- 
tions because they know all the answers. 
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Jeanne Opalach, Saturday Evening Post 
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Composer Gilberto Valdés, a white Cuban 


with a deep appreciation of Afra-Cuban ritual, 
has given the world a new and exciting music 


THE GEORGE GERSHWIN 
OF CUBA 


BY WALT ANDERSON 


N“ so long ago, an earnest, 


vigorous little man walked 

dithdently to the podium at 
New York’s ‘Bal Negre’’ and raised 
a neon-tipped baton. On the down- 
beat, worlds crashed about your ears 
and waves of sound spilled over, set- 
ting your spine atingle. It was a 
well-ordered tumult, perfectly orches- 
trated. The song was Gilberto Val- 
dés’ Ylenko Ylembe and the earnest 
little man was Gilberto Valdés him- 
self—known to America’s symphonic 
leaders as the “George Gershwin of 
Cuba.” 

In Cuba—where they say their 
chief export is musicians and their 
primary manufacture composers— 
such a title is not to be held lightly. 
And to understand the reason for it 
is to understand both the composer 
Valdés and the great stream of Afri- 
can music from which he weaves his 
songs. 

The spiritual qualities of both com- 
posers are the same, and the intuitive 
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inspiration of both lies in the rhyth- 
mic measures of folklore. Both gave 
serious and popular music a common 
meeting-ground. Both gave us a new 
music: Gershwin’s founded on Afro- 
American Jazz, Valdés’ on Afro- 
Cubano ritual. 

For the Negro in Cuba has never 
left Africa. He is deeply religious, 
and he dances and sings in his ritual. 
What he cannot explain, he deifies, 
and the saints become symbols of his 
ancient mythology. Into his music 
he pours his poetry, the cry of the 
slave for freedom and the tenderness 
of a cradle song; thanksgiving for 
crops and fertility; fear and love and 
hate and a vital living joy. It speaks 
through great drums from Mother 
Africa, in rhythms and in dance. It 
is the popular expression of the pco- 
ple, and to it Valdés brings to bear 
his own innate vitality—in a stream 
of black music that sweeps over the 
listener and floods his senses. 

I knew Valdés in Cuba some years 
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ago, the fighting years when he was 
trying to establish his music against 
great odds. Here was no faddist, no 
composer of tourist music, facile and 
picturesque. His people were from 
Spain, his skin was white. What 
then was the source of his deep- 
rooted understanding of the Negro 
in Cuba; of African ritual hidden 
from the eyes of white men; of dia- 
lects surviving the centuries; of the 
language of the jungle drums, un- 
written and unrehearsed? 

Valdés’ father was a station mas- 
ter in a small Cuban town with a 
living African tradition. The an- 
cient map on the wall of the railroad 
station still shows the town as “Bem- 
ba” (a Yoruba word that means 
“Negro Mouth”). The town has 
long been called Jovellanos, but the 
British company owning the railroad 
just will not invest in new maps. So 
when you go to Jovellanos, you ask 
for tickets for Bemba. 

When he was a babe in arms, Gil- 
berto was rocked to sleep to strains 
of an old African cradle-song, sung 
by a remarkably talented Negro 
named Roncona, who operated a 
handcart on the railway. And all 
through his boyhood Gilberto was 
steeped in these Negro rhythms. 

Gilberto was to be an accountant. 
It was all settled, cut and dried, irre- 
vocable as the crack of doom. But 
the rhythms around him struck a re- 
sponsive chord, and he decided to 
become a musician. Nothing could 
stop him; he left his native town to 
study in Havana with the composer 
Pedro Sanjuan. 

At 25 he led a band in Havana's 
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Café Verbena, of questionable repute, 
and found himself moved by a 
healthy dissatisfaction with his mu- 
sic. It was an earnest, moving anger 
with the pretentious, prettified, tour- 
isty music that didn’t seem to get any- 
where. It was music without father 
or mother, and one song was like the 
next—"‘amor, dolor, sufrir, sentir, 
besar, gozar—’’ Well it rhymes, 
doesn’t it? In America, we would 
say love, above, June, moon, kiss, 
bliss. In fact Gilberto and a friend 
once wrote a piece containing all of 
these clichés. It was a popular song 
to end all popular songs. 

The boy Gilberto confided his no- 
tions to old Roncona, who was really 
a great natural artist. Roncona sang, 
played the great drums, danced, re- 
cited folklore, was a fantastic comic 
—and illiterate into the bargain. 

I saw Roncona in later years. Val- 
dés and I met him on the sidewalk 
outside of a movie palace in Havana, 
with trucks and trolleys rumbling by. 
His was a wonderful, fulsome smile, 
with a broken link where two front 
teeth were missing. And as a crowd 
collected, he broke into a song, his 
fingers drumming alternate tempos 
on the side of his “jipi-japa,”” an old 
straw hat. He was a one-man or- 
chestra illustrating a bit of music. 

“Look, you,” said Roncona to the 
young Gilberto. are raised 
here in Jovellanos, and all around 
you you hear the wonderful music of 
Africa. That is real music, and it 
sings through your heart and at night 
you dream of it. It is from the earth 
and no one laughs when it is played. 
You say you are dissatisfied with your 
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music. Good then. Why don’t you 
write around the African rhythms? 
You are white, and the big ones in 
Havana will accept them from you. 
I feel them here, in my heart, Gil- 
berto, and when I sing your songs, 
they will know me to be a great 
artist.” 

This last quip was the comic 
breaking through. Not that Gilberto 
would be a great composer, but that 
Roncona would be a great artist when 
he sang Gilberto’s songs. It didn’t 
matter; both of these phophecies 
were to come true. 

Gilberto drank in the old man’s 
words, for there was truth in him. 
Besides, it was something he had al- 
ways known. He understood the dia- 
lect—Y6ruba. worried his 
friends into taking him to the Afri- 
can rituals, in a natural setting of 
open forest. This was difficult, for 
the law banned the rituals, and the 
Negroes feared the rural police might 
come down on them at any moment, 
and their ceremonies end up in the 
local jail-house. 

A great burden fell on Gilberto’s 
young wife in those days, for it was 
not at all unusual for him to bring 
home a round dozen of his compadres 
when they were working on a theme, 
and they all had to be fed—and 
where was one to get all that beans 
and rice? 

Then, often as not, when he was 
on a composing spree, he forgot about 
food altogether and worked day and 
night at a feverish pace. He still 
does and his concentration is aston- 
ishing. 

Gilberto is a living caricature of 
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the absentminded professor. One day 
he was hurriedly dressing to conduct 
a concert. In front of the mirror, 
hung high on the wall, he carefully 
fixed his bowtie, donned a newly- 
pressed jacket, and dashed out into 
the street for a taxi—without his 
pants. 

Gilberto persevered, and his music 
was finally written. Then his troubles 
began. The musicians had been used 
to faking their melodies in great part. 
But this was something else. It 
wouldn’t fake. They couldn’t play 
it. They called it crazy and fit only 
for long-hairs. The symphony was 
the place for it. This was a curious 
judgment, for soon after many of 
Cuba’s orthodox composers insisted 
this music was not for the concert 
hall, but for the fiesta—an amazing 
hunk of life itself. Valdés had 
started something. 

The drummers were even worse 
than the musicians. If they didn’t 
like any part of the music, they just 
refused to play it. Or they changed 
it to suit themselves without any ad- 
vance notice. For almost a year there 
were daily arguments with the drum- 
mers, interpreting, explaining what 
he was trying to do. It was an uphill 
fight. 

Valdés’ music is a faithful repro- 
duction of the natural, and the drum- 
mers work in their traditional ways. 
But for ‘barbarous’ percussion in- 
struments to find themselves incor- 
porated into a highly organized pro- 
duction is something else again. 
Critics dubbed it “a fusion of the 
cultured with the barbarous, in which 
neither lost its prestige or character.” 
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This was not true. It was not an ar- 
bitrary fusion, but a deep-rooted un- 
derstanding of a basic folkloric foun- 
tain of music that moved men as the 
““prettified” music never had. 

Valdés chose the drums carefully: 
the illa, oldest and largest ritual 
drum, to accompany the chorus; the 
smaller itotelé and the océncolo, lit- 
tlest of them all. Valdés’ ‘“Tamboé” 
proves how perfectly the drums har- 
monize their rhythms, for they have 
both melody and harmony. 

Came another difficulty. Valdés is 
not a drummer, though he under- 
stands their music. Nor can one 
learn to play them. The drummers 
are not musicians. Valdés had to in- 
struct them. But even this was im- 
possible until he invented a code or 
system of signs based on African 
phrases found in the ritual. Mu- 
sical phraseology had to be translated 
into African dialect. So lento be- 
came sv uro; allegro moderato was 
inu-addu, the call for downbeat /a-lu 
and silence, dllo-cé. 

After much work and heartbreak, 
there was an orchestra of 18, com- 
petent to understand his music and 
interpret it. But that old devil money 
showed its face, and once more Val- 
dés became involved with the busi- 
ness of earning a living. A baby had 
been added to the Valdés’ menage, a 
baby-girl completely out of sympathy 
(and often out of harmony) with the 
strivings of its parent to get a hear- 
ing for his music. 

Finally the Club Aténas lent the 
prestige of its name to a concert of 
his works. Interest grew and the 
Mayor and Municipal Commission of 
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Havana became convinced of the 
composer’s merits. Also, they be- 
lieved this new-old music had a fu- 
ture. No doubt the good city fathers 
were casting eyes tourist-wise. And 
after a concert at the Hispano-Cuban 
Institute carried his stock even 
higher, the Commission furnished the 
funds for organizing a Symphony 
Orchestra with everything needed to 
interpret Valdés’ now numerous 
creations. 

It was a colossal undertaking. The 
orchestra had 70 musicians, some of 
the finest in Cuba. To this was added 
a battery of drums and a chorus of 
20 voices, authentically Negro in 
character. 

The concert was indeed to be an 
innovation. But at the last moment 
someone discovered that the law of 
the land prohibited the presentation 
of ritual music as a public spectacle, 
and the government hastily furnished 
special dispensation to legalize the 
performance. It took place in the 
open-air Anfiteatro Nacional in a 
glorious setting looking out over the 
bay. There were 5,000 seats, but 
twice that number came and literally 
hung from the surrounding trees. 

One must realize that this music 
was newer to the average native of 
Havana than it is to New Yorkers of 
today. The drums beat out their 
rhythms; the chorus sang to the na- 
tive African gods, translating the 
names of the saints. Santa Barbara 
became the Black Jupiter Chango. 
The fafigo (yan-yee-go) ritual 
soared, using an amazing variety of 
instruments. First came Diablito, a 
dance to the sun, with an astonish- 
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ingly elaborate choreography, sensual 
and hypnotic. 

Then came a complete change: 
Ogguere, a cradle-song that Valdés 
named after a member of the family 
Ogguere, which first sang it for him. 
The story unfolded: 

In a room of a broken-down 
plantation, a Negro grandmother 
sings to her grandchild. It is 
sundown, and the bells of the 
Angelus ring softly. The cradle 
creaks monotonously. From the 
distance comes the cadence of 
the Negroes singing in the cane- 
fields, and the rhythm of drums. 
At intervals the Negro chorus 
rises, each time clearer... . 

Now followed a gay pregdn (a 
street-cry, like the Negro street-cries 
of Charleston). It was called Botel- 
lero, the bottleman, for he is an in- 
stitution in Havana. He pushes his 
little cart through the streets, with a 
musical offering of sweets in ex- 
change for old bottles. 

Now Sangre Africana (African 
Blood), holiday in the canefields: 


Drums, and a song. Men and 
women work under the lash of 
the master. Suddenly one of the 
women slaves throws down her 
tools, followed by others, and 
they dance, in a liturgy that ends 
in a terrific roar of drums. . 


The concert ended. There was a 
roar of applause from 10,000 throats. 
Something had happened in Havana 
this day, something it would long re- 
member. Valdés was appointed con- 
ductor of the Havana Symphony Or- 
chestra, and under his guidance this 
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concert was repeated for four suc- 
cessive seasons. 

I was fortunate enough to hear the 
series of one-hour concerts performed 
over a Havana radio network for 
sponsor Cerveza Polar (Polar Beer). 
The program ran for six months, and 
the orchestra really got a chance to 
sink its teeth into the compositions. 

Valdés is a humble chap, and if 
anything, avoids crowds. In fact, he 
works best without an audience, and 
at none of his radio shows does he 
permit one. It is a break with tradi- 
tion, for the numerous small Havana 
stations all have long queues waiting 
to flood the studios and catch their 
favorite programs. This led to a 
curious encounter with a little man 
who apparently bribed his way into 
the studio one day, and to the annoy- 
ance of the conductor, applauded 
vociferously at the end of each num- 
ber. After the performance Valdés 
boiled over and approached his tor- 
mentor. He took a second look, and 
athird. The little man was a brother 
of his whom he had not seen for 
some years. 

Nor does this hold a candle to the 
Philadelphia story. After conducting 
the Katherine Dunham show in the 
City of Brotherly Love, he was talk- 
ing animatedly to a friend, as they 
passed a young woman looking at 
him expectantly. “How do you do,” 
he said, and walked on. He has 
never heard the end of the story, for 
the lady turned out to be his wife, 
who had come to Philadelphia to 
catch the show. 

Despite the lack of audience par- 
ticipation, the Cerveza Polar pro- 
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grams were a huge success, and they 
brought Valdés fan mail from many 
quarters of the globe. 

The next episode in Valdés’ suc- 
cess story was a bit of reportage by 
Andre Demaison, noted French Afri- 
canist, which appeared in Les Now- 
velles Litteraires of Paris. In it De- 
maison enthused over Valdés’ music, 
saying it was easily worth the two- 
week trip to Cuba to hear. The year 
was 1938, and Demaison had just 
returned from a long jaunt to Africa. 
It took some persuasion to get him to 
attend the concert, for he was a little 
contemptuous of what Cuba could 
offer after his prolonged studies in 
the Congo. But Demaison was an 
honest scholar, and after the concert 
he wrote: ‘Never has Africa so 
moved me as when I sat and listened 
to the music of Gilberto Valdés.”’ 

In 1945 Eric Kleiber, conducting 
the Havana Philharmonic, played 
Valdés’ Danza de los Braceros. He 
described the music as spontaneous 
and vigorous, with a wealth of mel- 
ody and rhythm. And in Informes 
he added: “His forte is musical 
knowledge of the drums, through 
which he elevates the ritual to the 
category of the symphony—music 
that flows from the heart, to enthuse 
the mind.” 

William Steinberg, protege of Tos- 
canini, had a curious experience 
when he announced he would con- 
duct the music of Valdés in a concert 
of the Philharmonic of Havana. He 
received numerous calls at the Hotel 
Nacional, begging and even threat- 
ening him not to play Valdés’ music. 
Steinberg, a scrapper by nature, was 
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furious at this snobbery. He claimed 
Valdés’ music had great artistic value. 
He couldn’t compare him to anyone 
because he was—well—he was Val- 
dés. 

The drummers at the concert 
looked worried, but there was little 
reason. Steinberg claimed 4e could 
make a mistake, but not the drum- 
mers. They knew music by instinct. 

Somewhat to the chagrin of Stein- 
berg, the concert proved a great suc- 
cess. He had so hoped for a good 
scrap. Writing in the New York 
Times, he said: “If I could get such 
drummers in the United States, I 
would play more of Valdés here.” 
Steinberg claimed a raging enthu- 
siasm for Valdés, who he agreed was 
Cuba’s Gershwin. 

Steinberg’s experiences with mu- 
sical snobby among a small coterie in 
Cuba is a pattern. When the “son” 
(a dance form) first became popula: 
there, it brought a storm of protesi 
from the snobs as a creation of the 
lowest strata of society. It was not 
“nice’’ music. But Paris took it to 
its heart, and then New York. After 
that, what could orthodox Havana do 
but ‘‘discover’’ the “son” and acclaim 
its virtues. 

During the war years Valdés came 
to the United States on a goodwill 
tour sponsored by his government, in 
the interests of promoting Cuban mu- 
sic. But he found there was little he 
could do. He couldn't play, he 
couldn't lead an orchestra. There 
was one thing he could do; he could 
go to work in a defense plant. His 
English was sketchy and no one knew 
him. He literally ‘cleaned 
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with a scrub brush. After a while 
he was promoted to the machine line. 
When the firm discovered it had a 
noted musician on its hands, they 
switched him to another job, typing, 
and there he remained, banging out 
melodies on a typewriter. 

His English is a little better now— 
though the other day when his 
friends knocked at his hotel room 
door, he hurriedly translated Entre! 
into English, and shouted: ‘Between! 
Between!’ He was inviting them to 
enter. 

His haircomb is longer, too. He 
says it is expected of him—'‘though 
I cannot understand how it will make 
my music any better.” 

Valdés is not only sincere but he 
expects the same sincerity of others, 
and in a commercial world rarely 
finds it. One day he threatened to 
walk out on a contract, exclaiming 
vehemently: “I have no money, but 


Ain’t Funny Either 


money means nothing to me. I came 
into this world without a shirt and J 
will go out the same way. I have 
been a gentleman in my dealings 
with you, and I expect you to be the 
same. 

There is no doubt that Valdés is 
the father of the great movement 
towards genuine Negro music in 
Cuba, just as Gershwin was here. 
Many followed him. Popularly, there 
were Moises Simons, Eliseo Grenet, 
Anckermann and Lecuona ; and songs 
like Babali have been played here so 
often they deserve citizenship papers. 
One thing is certain—Valdés has 
never falsified the meaning of his 
music and never sacrificed it to color 
and popular acceptance. It has great 
sensitivity, but it has something more 
—a vigorous sincerity which you will 
feel the very first time you hear the 
music of this George Gershwin of 
Cuba. 


TOMMY CAME OUT of a room in which his father was tack- 
ing down carpet. He was crying lustily. 

‘Why, Tommy, what's the matter ?’’ asked his mother. 

“Pa-p-p-pa hit his finger with the hammer,” sobbed Tommy. 

“Well, you needn’t cry at a little thing like that,’ comforted the 
mother. “Why didn’t you laugh?” 

Between his sobs she made out a muffled, ‘I did.” 
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the mailbag 


Almost A Pioneer 


I don’t know if you would call me a 
pioneer or not, but I have been getting the 
DIGEstT every month with the exception of 
four or five months in which the agent did 
not make the rounds here. 

I imagine all regular DiceEst readers feel 
sort of lost, after finishing one issue, until 
the arrival of the next. I read it from 
“kiver to kiver” and do you know that it 
is one of the very few periodicals that isn't 
fairly loaded with typographical errors. 

Salute to Era Bell Thompson! Always 
a laugh. “Oh, boy!” 


Boston, Mass. Ellena W. Clark 


White Reader Receives 
First Copy Of Magazine 


I just finished reading, from cover to 
cover, the April 1951 issue of NEGRO 
DicEst, my first copy may I also state. It 
was sent to me by a colored friend in 
Michigan as I was unable to get it here. 
I don’t know when I have read such 
interesting and revealing articles. As is 
stated in the front of the book, “The 
Best Articles on the Negro in the Nation's 
Press.” That is certainly true. 

Here where I live, in a community of 
approximately 1300 people, there are two 
colored families, one being a near neigh- 
bor and my two best friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Green. The other family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Hartington, David, Donald, 
Allen, Sara Jane and Doris Ann, live 
several blocks away. Donald is in the 
Army, Al, in the Air Force. Never at 


NOVEMBER 1951 


any time have these children ever run 
across segregation, or race prejudice of 
any kind. They are entertained in the 
best of homes, and themselves entertain 
the boys and girls from these homes. I 
often think if it can be like that here, 
where it has been proven that two races 
can get along together, why can’t it be that 
way all over? 

I am 29-years-old and until moving to 
Toulon from Bradford (16 miles away) 
11 years ago, I had never seen a colored 
person. My first visitor was Mrs. Green, 
and since that time has been my best 
friend. I have learned through her and the 
Pittsburgh Courier, the meaning of inter- 
racial dealings. 

Do you remember in April of 1949, 
the colored papers were shouting the 
stories of our colored GI's who had con- 
ceived children across the ocean? One in 
particular which was accompanied by pic- 
tures and written by Robert Ratcliffe of the 
Courier really attracted my attention. I 
wrote to Mrs. Lomax of Fremont, Ohio. 
We exchanged letters from then until 
November, when she with her darling 
“brown baby,” Leon, Jr., came to visit 
me. The child had been conceived by 
her husband, Leon Lomax, Sr., and an 
English woman. They arranged to have 
him brought to this country where Mr. 
and Mrs. Lomax adopted him immediately. 
A more beautiful child I have never seen 
and in the few days they were here, my 
husband and I were soon ‘Auntie Bettye” 
and ‘Uncle Ray.” 

Quite the opposite is the case of my 
brother’s wife living with her husband 
who is in the Navy, stationed in Florida. 
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She asked a colored friend from Virginia 
to come and see her. Do you know the 
reply my sister-in-law received? I quote: 
“The only way I could come to visit you 
in Florida would be to come as your 
maid.” 

In these United States, where there 
is supposed to be freedom of speech, of 
religion and all that hooey! Disgusting 
isn’t it? 

But what really burns me up is the 
fact that the Senators, and Representa- 
tives from the “good ol’ south” will 
stand up and direct all kinds of abuse 
towards our colored brothers and sisters, 
and meantime, down where they come 
from (too bad they weren’t made to stay 
there) they may have a colored woman 
as their mistress, fathering children by 
them. But yet, the Negro is to ‘stay down 
where he belongs’’ and all of that sort of 
rot they give out with in their speeches 
to the other damned fools like themselves. 

For the life of me, I can’t see why 
every Negro in the South doesn’t move 
North where the conditions are better, at 
least. 

My husband is employed at Kewanee, 
13 miles from here, which has a large 
colored pool and works in a factory which 
employs about two-thirds colored. All 
work together in harmony. 

I will bring this to a close by saying 
what I so often say to’ others that when 
I meet God on Judgment Day, and try 
to atone for sins committed, I will never 
have to worry about what is going to be 
punishment for those who have ignored, 
beaten, lynched, ostracized and done many 
other things to the Negro. For never at 
any time have I ever jim-crowed colored 
people in any way, shape or form. If I 
have learned these things in just 11 years, 
it looks to me like some of the really in- 
telligent people could have learned them 
in 90 years. 

Yours for a better world and may we 
soon see the day when the American 
Negro gets and has what he is so deserv- 
ing of. 

Mrs. Ray Bruning 
Toulon, Ill. 
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From Korea 


Nice picture on your June Dicest. 
Cover, that is. What’s her name, marital 
status, age and address? Humm? 

Taegu, Korea awaits her with open arms 
(especially myself). Incidentally, if you 
think that this is sloppy writing, you try 
to write with a piece of lead one-half inch 
long. 

The guys here like your DicEst and 
Langston Hughes is a scream! 

Pvt.-2 Leonard O. Gordon 
Korea 


British Festival 


In connection with the Festival of 
Britain, the people of Thetford (Norfolk, 
England), are paying homage to the mem- 
ory of their greatest citizen, Thomas 
Paine, who was born here in 1737. As 
you may know, the very first thing Paine 
ever wrote for publication was his Anti- 
Slavery essay which was published on 
March 8th, 1774, a few months after his 
arrival in America, and just 35 days later, 
the first American Anti-Slavery society was 
formed in Philadelphia. 

It is our purpose to have a Thomas 
Paine Museum and Library in Thetford, 
for which we are asking for the loan of 
relics, portraits, books and letters relating 
to Paine. 

If any of your readers who are not com- 
ing to Britain this year would tell those of 
their friends who are visiting the Festival 
of Britain that Thetford is less than 31 
hours by rail from London, we would be 
very grateful. 

All who suffer in these “times that try 
men’s souls,” should welcome the oppor- 
tunity to pay their respects to the memory 
of the man of Thetford whose political 
and religious philosophies were summed 
up in his noble and pacifying words, ‘The 
world is my country, and to do good is my 
religion. 

(Mrs.) E. Watling 
Mayor 
Thetford, Norfolk, England 
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COMING IN DECEMBER 


DO NEGRO MINISTERS ABUSE THE AIRLANES? 

Why is it that some of our most illiterate preachers are able to obtain 
radio time? Why don’t more of our outstanding ministers, those of es- 
tablished religious denominations and theological training, use the radio 
as a means of promoting Christianity and emphasizing the importance of 
the church? Why do so many Negro people openly deplore the mid- 
night antics of some radio ministers, yet secretly listen to them? Is the 
so-called “‘ignorant’’ minister really making it “hard for the race?’’ These 
and many more pertinent questions are answered in this exclusive article. 


I STOLE A NEGRO MAN 

In a fiery answer to a previous NeGRo Dicest article, “Are White 
Women Stealing Our Men?” this white woman says: ‘I am such a thief. 
But may I add quickly, neither did I set a trap, use a lure, employ a shot- 
gun, dig a pit or yell ‘rape.’ I merely met, admired, fell in love with 
and upon mutual feelings and ideals, married this beautiful ‘hunk o’ 
brown-skinned manhood.’ And I personally intend to see that my so- 
called ‘stolen’ man gets everything he needs, when he needs it and in an 
attractive manner.” 


PISTOL-PACKING CITY 

Carl Sandburg called Chicago the “‘hog-butcher to the world.” Al 
Capone gave it the stigma of a gangster’s haven. Willard Motley dealt 
with its famous Skid Row section. Richard Wright and Gwendolyn 
Brooks immortalized its black ghettos. But to Langston Hughes, who 
learned of Chicago's two-fisted sinfulness as a boy, “the pendulum 
swings between toughness and tenderness, goodness and guns, fights and 
fun.” 


I'M GLAD I'M UGLY 
Here in America where society sets such a tremendous premium on 
beauty, the plain-to-ugly girl, aside from beauty hints and self-improve- 
ment lectures, is given little hope, less attention. Here, at last, is one 
woman who is not pretty, knows it and is glad. She knows also that like 
being rich, being beautiful does not always bring success or happiness. 
She knows that like white skin, physical attractiveness alone is not 
enough. No plain-iooking women can afford to miss this article, and 
the pretty ones can learn much by reading it. 
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SALUTE TO NEGRO DIGEST 
PIONEERS 


Today Necro Dicest proudly begins its 10th continuous year of publi 
cation. From now until next November, the end of our First Decade, has 
been proclaimed Jubilee Year by our founder and publisher, Mr. John H. 
Johnson. 

Happily we salute the following pioneers who are among those who have 
been our constant subscribers since 1942. 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN, New York (President 
NAACP): “I have subscribed continuously to NE- 
GRO DIGEST since its first issue. This fact, I believe 
speaks for itself.” 


]. VIEHE RUMSEY, Ann Arbor, Michigan: “I was a charter subscriber for 
Necro DiceEst. In fact, I have all the copies except one or two that were 
lost in the loaning.” 


DR. & MRS. B. M. RHETTA, Baltimore, Maryland: ‘“We have subscribed 
continuously to NEGRO DIGEST since its beginning, enjoying every issue. 
Only last year we gave away our complete file of the magazines so that others 
could enjoy them.” 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S SEMINARY, Bay St. Louis, Mississippi: ““We have 
subscribed to the NEGRO DiceEsT continuously since 1942; in fact we are life 
subscribers. That shows you that we believed in it from the very beginning.” 


REGINA BRISCOE PETERSON, Salamanca, New 
York: “A diamond studded orchid to the guy or gal 
who first thought up NEGRO DIGEsT; you have really 
presented our problems and accomplishments to the 
world via your magazine.” 
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